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R.  II.  gUlCK:  AN  INTERPRETATION' 


,  However  great  the  masters  of  the  great  public  schools  of 

England  have  been,  they  have  usually  been  greater  as  ecclesi¬ 
astics  than  as  masters.  Who  recall  Bratlley’s  mastership  of 
-  Marlborough  College,  or  Temple’s  mastership  of  Rugby? 

^  Arnold  and  Tbring  still  remain  the  most  conspicuous  mem¬ 

bers  of  the  profession  which  has  contributed  some  of  its  most 
eminent  personalities  to  the  making  of  bishops  and  arch¬ 
bishops.  d'he  gown  of  the  scholar  and  the  gown  of  the 
churchman  are  woven  of  the  same  stuff,  altho  it  is  still  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  churchman’s  gown  is  a  bit  more  splendid. 

Robert  Hebert  Quick  was  neither  a  great  ecclesiastic  nor 
a  great  schoolmaster.  Yet  his  work  as  an  educator  deserves 
a  place  in  that  class  in  which  the  achievements  of  .Arnold  and  of 
Thring  have  a  place.  Quick  says  of  himself  that  he  gave  more 
than  twenty  years  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  the  teacher,  and  he 
established  what  he  thought  to  he  a  model  school.  He  knew 
that  most  preparatory  schools  were  bad  and  he  knew  also  that 
I  by  comparison  his  was  good.  Yet  he  could  not  get  enough 
i  boys  to  pay  for  his  house  and  for  his  servants.  And  yet 

j  Quick  lives  as  a  most  vigorous  force  in  the  educational  inter¬ 

ests  of  the  closing  decades  of  the  dying  century  and  will  live 
in  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  apparently 

'  Life  ami  remains  of  the  L'ev.  K.  IL.  Quick,  K<lite(l  by  F.  Storr.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company,  iSgg.  543  p.  $3- 

[In  the  Edccationai.  Kkvikw  for  May,  1891,  is  iniblished  “My  pedagogic 
autobiography”  by  Quick,  to  which  attention  is  called.  It  is  a  fragment. 
Upon  it  Quick  was  at  work  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  de.ath,  March  9,  1891.] 
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had  little,  if  any,  of  that  sternness  and  severity  in  which  Arnold 
is  clothed  in  the  brief  references  which  are  made  in  Quick’s 
Life.  He  also  had  none  of  that  tremendous  force  which  made 
Thring  a  master  indeed  at  Uppingham.  But  as  one  reads 
the  pages  of  the  biography  and  the  autobiography,  and  as  one 
reads  Quick’s  own  writings  and  also  as  one  looks  at  the  face 
which  appears  in  a  photogravure  at  the  opening  of  Life  ami 
remains,  he  is  impressed  with  the  assurance  that  here  is  a 
man  whose  name  is  to  be  “  writ  large,”  a  large  and  interpre¬ 
tative  mind,  well  stored  in  the  riches  of  the  past,  disciplined 
to  think  with  accuracy,  thoroness,  and  justice;  a  heart  in  which 
warmth  is  the  rival  of  purity;  whose  warmth  is  not  emotional¬ 
ism,  or  whose  purity  coldness;  a  conscience  alert,  sensitive, 
inquisitive — eager  to  decide  ff)r  righteousness  in  truthful  judg¬ 
ment;  a  will  that  is  as  easily  turned  as  the  needle  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  but  which  is  as  fixed  in  its  right  decisions  as  the  needle 
is  to  the  pole;  a  whole  temperament  which  is  self-centered 
without  being  selfish,  just  without  any  possible  intimation  of 
harshness;  a  modesty  which  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  merit; 
and  a  whole  constitution  which  has  kept  the  warmth,  tender¬ 
ness,  and  supreme  affections  of  youth  while  it  has  passed  on 
into  the  maturities  and  the  wider  visions  and  richer  fulfillments 
of  age. 

In  thinking  of  Quick  one  is  first  led  to  ask  the  question. 
What  was  Quick’s  idea  of  education?  The  answer  is  not  a 
difficult  one  to  make.  Quick  places  himself  with  those  who 
believe  that  the  center  of  education  is  not  the  teacher,  the 
agent,  or  the  content  of  instruction — but  it  is  the  student 
himself.  lie  believes  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  im¬ 
prove  our  faculties  to  the  uttermost  in  order  that  one  may  do 
as  much  good  as  possible  to  other  people  and  abso  that  one 
may  enjoy  himself.  The  old  education  had  for  its  primary 
purpose  learning.  Man  was  the  cognizing  subject.  Educa¬ 
tion  was  the  process  by  which  man  learned.  The  new  educa¬ 
tion  has  for  its  primary  purpose  not  so  much  learning  as  do¬ 
ing,  creating,  serving.  If  the  old  education  made  knowledge 
its  primary  purpose,  the  new  education  makes  culture,  or 
better,  thinking,  or  better  yet,  doing  or  achieving,  its  desired 
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result.  The  man  who  knows  the  true  is  to  a  degree  educated; 
the  man  who  loves  the  good  is  better  educated;  the  man 
who  does  the  right  is  yet  better  educated,  and  the  man  who 
admires  the  beautiful  as  well  as  loving  the  good  and  doing 
the  right  is  the  best  educated.  The  mind  is  not  a  treasury  to 
receive.  It  is  rather  an  engine  to  do.  After  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  form  a  perfect  mind  and 
body  in  which  all  parts  perform  their  functions  in  united  health 
and  harmonious  action.  Education  makes  the  reasoner. 

Most  men  can  say  “  two,”  but  few  men  can  invariably  say  two  ^ 

plus  two  equals  four.  It  is  hard  to  urge  too  strongly  the 
value  of  the  logical  element  in  a  rational  system  of  education. 

Quick  would  not  make  the  teacher  the  modeler  of  wax,  form¬ 
ing  the  mind  of  the  pupil  under  his  charge  according  to  his 
will,  nor  would  Quick  make  the  teacher  the  scul])tor  whose 
function  it  is  to  release  the  angel  imprisoned  in  the  block  of 
marble.  Rather,  Quick  would  make  the  educator  the  gardener 
who  plants  the  seeds  of  truth  in  the  receptive  soil  of  the  human 
mind  and  nourishes  the  plant  which  thence  grows.  As  a  gar¬ 
dener  the  function  of  the  teacher  is  simply  to  promote  the  self¬ 
development  of  the  plant. 

It  is  probable  that  Quick’s  conception  of  education  is  at 
once  a  cause  and  a  rekilt  of  what  seems  to  be  an  eminent  ele¬ 
ment  of  his  constitution — his  love  for  children.  Ilis  love  for 
his  own  son  and  daughter,  Oliver  and  Dora,  is  one  of  the 
charming  manifestations  of  the  inner  life  of  the  man;  but  his 
love  for  all  children  was  constitutional.  So  sensitive  was  he 
that  he  mentions  with  regret  that  certain  causes  combined  to 
put  him  out  of  sympathy  with  the  boys  at  Guilford,  and  in 
consequence  he  did  not  influence  his  boys  as  he  should.  His 
heart  ached  at  any  intimation  of  unkindness  to  children.  He 
wishes  he  could  sympathize  with  boys’  feelings  and  hopes  and 
fears  more  fully.  He  realizes  the  intensity  of  children’s  lives, 
and  believes  that  grown-up  people  fail  to  realize  how  intense 
is  the  life  of  children.  He  believes  that  nothing  can  inter¬ 
pret  the  child  nature  unto  us  except  love.  The  aims  and 
interests  of  the  adult  are  unlike  those  of  the  child,  and  nothing 
unites  the  man  and  the  child  as  does  the  cord  of  love. 
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In  his  love  for  children  and  in  liis  desire  to  promote  the  larg¬ 
est  development  of  the  individual,  (Juick  approves  of  the  small 
rather  than  of  the  large  school.  For  in  the  large  school  he 
feels  that  the  master  cannot  know  his  pupils  well  enough  to 
love  them.  Masters  in  large  scIkjoIs  are  good  masters  of 
intellectual  drill,  but  the  higher  intluence  can  be  exercised 
only  thru  sympathy  and  feelings  that  are  akin  to  love.  But 
Quick  also  has  the  conviction  that  in  respect  to  moral  atmos¬ 
pheres  the  influence  of  the  larger  school  is  more  wholesome 
than  that  of  the  smaller.  For  these  moral  atmospheres,  he 
believes,  are  constituted  more  by  the  powers  of  the  students 
themselves  than  by  the  power  of  the  master.  In  a  large  school 
the  ff)rces  for  righteousness  have  a  larger  ()p])ortunity.  and  the 
presence  of  .several  bad  boys  in  a  large  school  is  not  corre¬ 
spondingly  so  disastrous  as  the  influence  of  a  single  bad  boy 
in  a  small  school,  h'ifty  will  be  more  easily  hurt  by  the 
wickedness  of  live  than  live  hundred  by  the  wickedness  of  fifty. 
\'^ice  is  more  unblushing  in  a  small  school  than  in  a  large  one. 

In  the  doing  of  the  work  of  education  Quick  lays  stronger 
emphasis  upon  the  interest  of  the  teacher  in  his  work  and  the 
interest  of  the  students  in  their  work  than  upon  any  other  ele¬ 
ment.  As  one  reads  these  hundreds  of  pages  he  meets  with 
allusions  to  the  pre-eminent  im])ortance  of  this  interest.  There 
are  two  forces,  he  says,  by  which  people  become  remarkable, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  eminent.  And  the  first  force  he  names 
is  “  having  strong  interest.”  A  strong  interest  in  tramps,  for 
instance,  will  make  a  man  remarkable,  for  he  acquires  a  good 
deal  of  information  on  this  out-of-the-way  subject.  Buffon’s 
remark  that  “  genius  is  nothing  but  the  power  of  taking 
pains  ”  derives  its  significance  from  the  element  of  interest 
in  the  work  to  be  done.  Unless  interest  is  aroused  the  mind 
of  the  young  does  not,  and  cannot,  work.  Quick  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  old  method  of  giving  boys  work  to  do  that 
they  do  not  like.  He  scouts  the  whole  conception  that  it  is 
good  for  boys  to  apply  themselves  to  unpleasant  tasks,  that  thus 
they  may  learn  mastery.  He  quotes  with  contempt  Fluellen’s 
commendation  of  the  leek  to  Pistol ;  “  I  beseech  you  heartily, 
scurvy,  lousy  knave,  at  my  desires,  and  at  my  requests,  and  my 
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j)etitions,  to  eat,  look  you,  this  leek:  because,  look  you,  you 
do  not  love  it,  nor  your  affections,  and  your  appetites,  and  your 
digestions,  does  not  agree  with  it,  I  would  desire  you  to  eat 
it.”  He  believes  that  a  great  mistake  in  teaching  children 
comes  from  the  notion  that  the  mind  is  strengthened  by  trying 
to  do  something  it  cannot  easily  do.  Grown  people  find  they 
cannot  make  progress  without  effort;  they  therefore  wish  to 
get  effort  from  their  children.  This  they  do  by  trying  to 
force  children  to  do  what  the  children  find  distasteful.  Quick 
believes  thoroly  that  the  mind  of  children  cannot  be  exercised 
on  what  is  distasteful.  When  the  task  is  distasteful  to  the 
child  the  teacher  enforces  nothing  but  mechanical  action,  either 
of  voice  or  hand,  which  may  produce  mechanical  aptitude,  but 
certainly  does  not  exercise  the  mind.  As  soon  as  the  mind 
is  interested  in  anything  it  is  ceaselessly  on  the  lookout  for 
whatever  is  connected  with  that  subject.  The  will  does  not 
count  for  much  in  ordinary  iieojile.  Quick  believes,  and  there¬ 
fore  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  what  does  interest 
them  to  extend  their  knowledge  and  to  inijirove  their  self- 
discipline.  Quick  does  not  assent  to  Bacon’s  principle  that 
you  may  leave  what  you  like  to  do  to  itself.  He  has,  he  says, 
acted  upon  this  princijile,  forcing  himself  to  work  which  he 
did  not  like  and  thus  crowded  out  what  he  did  like.  With 
every  child  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  excite  his  interest. 
Even  if  there  were  no  other  luirpose  than  the  acquiring  of 
information  this  would  still  represent  the  true  method,  but 
when  the  purpose  is  the  development  of  the  child  there  can 
be  no  holier  or  worthier  way  than  to  avail  one’s  self  of  that 
which  has  primary  attractiveness  to  the  child.  The  strong 
prejudice  against  the  notion  of  making  learning  pleasant  Quick 
would  absolutely  and  immediately  dispel.  He  recognizes  the 
reasoning  lying  beneath  this  conception  of  the  doing  of  drudg¬ 
ery  in  preparing  boys  for  after  life. — which  consists  largely  of 
doing  unpleasant  things, — l)ut  he  believes  that  the  desired  re¬ 
sult  is  not  obtained  thru  the  school-teacher  making  the  student 
do  the  unpleasant.  Boys  in  school  do  not  learn  to  work  hard 
by  doing  unpleasant  things,  for  doing  unpleasant  things  they 
work  in  a  dull,  stupid  way,  with  their  faculties  half  dormant. 
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They  become  prisoners  in  the  treadmill  and  not  laborers  in 
the  vineyard.  No  one  is  successful  in  any  occupation  which 
is  not  interesting  to  him.  Only  when  this  interest  is  aroused 
in  either  the  adult  or  the  young  is  success  possible.  And  the 
best  method  of  arousing  interest  and  maintaining  it  is  by 
keeping  the  child  employed  upon  tasks  which  do  have  for  him 
the  greatest  attractiveness.  All  this  applies  of  course  to  the 
work  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  must  love  his  work  and 
also  must  love  the  boys  and  girls  with  whom  and  for  whom  his 
work  is  done. 

Quick  interprets  the  different  sorts  of  masters  with  a  good 
deal  of  discrimination.  One  type  is  what  he  calls  the  “  good 
driver.”  The  good  driver  is  respected  by  his  boys  and  is  also 
feared  by  them.  The  boy  is  conscious  that  be  will  ”  catch  it  ” 
if  he  direct  his  energies  in  the  wrong  direction.  He  confesses 
that  he  himself  is  a  poor  driver,  and  he  also  recognizes  that 
work  done  under  this  condition  is  not  the  best.  Another  type 
is  the  “  cramming  master.”  The  cramming  master  asks  his 
boys  tbe  right  things  so  often  that  they  come  to  know  these 
things  without  any  exercise  of  their  own  wills.  A  boy.  for 
instance,  does  not  care  for  strong  or  weak  verbs,  but  the  master 
asks  him  about  them  so  often,  and  compels  him  to  conjugate 
the  strong  verbs  and  the  weak  so  frequently,  that  he  cannot 
help  remembering  them.  .A  third  type  is  the  master  who 
arouses  the  boys’  ambition.  This  method  brings  out  tbe  boy’s 
faculties  and  makes  him  work  with  a  will.  But  the  fourth, 
and  best,  kind  of  master  is  he  who  gets  the  boys  to  work  either 
because  they  like  the  master  or  like  their  work.  Here  comes 
in  the  principle  of  interest.  Interest  in  a  personality  or  in  a 
topic  is  the  force  best  for  tbe  master  to  use. 

Altho  Quick  believes  in  the  value  of  the  principle  of  inter¬ 
est.  he  believes  also  thoroly  in  tbe  worth  of  special  training 
for  teachers.  He  affirms  that  for  proper  training  there  are 
nccessarv  three  things :  The  student  teacher  should  see  good 
teaching  and  good  school  management.  The  student  teacher 
should  do  some  teaching  himself  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  good  teachers.  The  student  teacher  should  study 
books  of  education.  Teaching,  like  all  the  ])rofessions  and 
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like  all  the  higher  games,  indeed,  has  a  certain  mechanical  part 
for  which  rules  and  coaching  are  useful.  And  yet  there  are 
always  certain  higher  developments  which  are  above  rules. 
But  these  higher  developments,  tho  not  reduced  to  rule,  may 
be  impeded  by  faults  of  mechanism  that  come  from  neglect  of 
rules.  Quick  recognizes  the  worth  of  natural  talent.  He  tells 
the  story,  taken  from  the  Globe,  of  “  The  Fisher’s  Cunning.” 
It  relates  to  a  man  who  was  considered  to  be  a  tolerable  fisher¬ 
man  with  the  fly,  but  who  when  he  went  out  fishing  with  an 
old  poacher  found  that  the  poacher  caught  fish  after  fish  while 
he  could  not  get  a  rise.  It  was  in  vain  the  poacher  tried  to 
teach  him.  Beyond  a  certain  jjoint  the  teaching  was  of  no 
good,  and  the  poacher  said  at  last,  “  .\h.  sir,  T  canna  tell  ye  ony 
mair;  ye  ha’  na’  got  the  cunnin’  o’ ’t.”  In  most  things,  espe¬ 
cially  in  teaching,  where  heart  and  mind  have  to  control  and 
influence  heart  and  mind,  there  will  be  some  who  have  the 
”  cunnin’  ”  of  it  and  some  who  have  not.  On  what  does  the 
difference  depend?  In  the  poacher’s  case  we  have  the  keenest 
delight  in  the  pursuit,  the  keenest  desire  for  e.xcellence,  tradi¬ 
tional  knowledge  probably,  and  under  these  conditions  years 
and  years  of  practice.  It  is  this  value  of  natural  ability,  the 
worth  of  common  sense,  which  each  educational  executive  de¬ 
sires  to  adjust  to  the  rules  of  si)ecial  training.  The  lack  of  this 
common  sense  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  consternation  and 
of  all  manner  of  emotions.  Quick  cites  the  instance  in  which 
a  teacher  treated  some  small  fault  with  harshness,  but  who, 
when  taken  to  task  by  the  head  mistress,  replied  that  the 
offense  came  under  case  so  and  so  and  this  she  had  to  deal  with 
as  directed. 

In  the  training  of  teachers  the  worth  of  psycholog>'  Quick 
believes  not  to  be  so  great  as  certain  educators  have  believed. 
He  would  at  this  point  stand  with  the  Harvard  professors  of 
psychology  rather  than  with  certain  doctrinaires.  He  cannot 
conceive  how  one  would  be  made  a  better  educator  by  reading 
Bain’s  Education  as  a  science.  Sully’s  Psychology  he  men¬ 
tions  in  particular,  and  says  it  would  much  alter  a  teacher’s 
attitude  of  mind  in  reference  to  his  work.  One  knows  that 
Quick  would  have  found  satisfaction  in  James’  great  book. 
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But  when  tlie  teacher  is  at  work  in  the  schoolroom  he  should, 
like  the  artist  with  the  violin  or  the  piano,  forget  all  about  his 
psychology.  Oiiick  confesses  that  he  has  received  little  light 
from  psychology  upon  teaching. 

Quick  is  not  hjrgetful  of  the  peril  of  narrowness  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  teaching  profession,  lie  suggests  that  the  teacher 
is  in  danger  of  getting  to  work  in  a  groove,  and  that,  from 
having  his  thought  so  much  cxrcupied  with  nnitine  w(-)rk,  he  is 
apt  to  settle  down  into  a  kind  of  intellectual  and  moral  stagna¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  has  small  care  for  the  high  aims  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  ordinary  student.  W’e  all  know  instances  of  the 
youthful  pedagog  who  begins  his  work  with  highest  purposes 
and  in  abounding  enthusiasm,  and  who  ends  with  simj)!)'  be¬ 
ing  a  corrector  of  bad  exercises.  Laboriousness  has  crushed 
out  the  power  of  vigorous  service.  The  danger  of  overwork¬ 
ing  the  teacher  is  a  serious  danger  and  one  which  applies  to 
old  England  as  well  as  to  newer  America.  Tt  is  a  danger,  too, 
not  confined  to  the  room  of  the  jmblic  school,  but  occurs  quite 
as  well  in  the  lecture-  and  class-room  of  the  smaller  colleges. 
To  save  himself  from  narrowness  the  teacher  should  possess 
an  avocation  as  well  as  a  vocation,  and  also  should  keep  him¬ 
self  in  close  relationships  with  his  students. 

Xotwithstancling  the  confining  influences  of  the  profession 
of  the  teacher  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  is  great  waste 
of  the  time  and  .strength  of  children.  Small  attempt  is  made 
to  save  the  school  years  of  a  boy  or  girl  before  the  age  of 
twelve.  The  condition  in  .-Xmerica  is  bad  enough,  but  appar¬ 
ently  it  was  worse  in  the  eighth  decade  of  the  jiresent  century  in 
England.  In  the  six  years  between  six  and  twelve  the  boy  is 
taught  to  write,  but  he  is  not  taught  to  express  himself  in  writ¬ 
ing.  He  is  taught,  or  half  taught,  the  multiplication  table. 
He  is  taught  to  flutter  about  with  figures  which  he  does  not 
understand.  He  is  given  a  smattering  of  Latin,  but  he  does 
not  know  his  declensions  fierfectly.  He  reads  with  some  effort 
and  some  understanding,  unless  he  takes  to  reading  amusing 
books  for  bimself.  He  spells  badly  and  bis  understanding  of 
English  words  extends  only  to  those  he  uses  with  his  mates. 
There  is  also  a  waste  arising  from  the  lack  of  continuity  in 
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the  educational  system.  The  Englisli  master  is  active  and 
works  his  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day.  lie  glories  in  the  amount 
of  work  he  does  and  thinks  of  it  as  a  good  thing  independ¬ 
ently  of  its  results.  But  he  has  small  care  how  his  teaching 
fits  on  to  the  teaching  the  boys  received  before  they  came  to 
him  or  how  it  will  fit  on  to  what  they  will  have  after  leaving 
him.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  work  of  his  colleagues  and 
they  know  nothing  of  his. 

Quick  was  himself  a  hard  worker  and  yet  he  was  constantly 
complaining  of  his  own  inefficiency  and  of  the  smallness  of  the 
results  he  achieved.  His  ordinary  day  at  Harrow  was  as 
follows:  “Down  at  6.  Worked  at  Prendergast  and  French 
construing  till  school  at  7.30.  Breakfast  9.15  to  9.45.  Then 
maps,  exercises,  etc.,  till  twelve  o’clock  school.  From  i  to 
1.45  lunch.  From  1.45  to  3  i)re])are  French  construing  and 
compose  German  exercise.  From  3  to  4.30  in  school;  4.30 
to  5.30  looking  over  exercises:  5.30  to  6.30  Oesar  lesson; 
8  to  10.30  looking  over  German  exercise.”  A  day  of  thirteen 
hours’  work  almost  continuous.  This  length,  he  confesses, 
is  partly  due  to  his  own  slowness  in  correcting  exercises  and 
also  in  part  to  his  conscientiousness  in  ])reparing  his  work.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  one  finds  him  complaining  of  being  tired. 
He  says  that  when  he  was  editing  Locke  and  writing  the 
Ediicatio}ial  rcfoniicrs  he  did  not  recognize  brain  weariness 
altho  he  worked  ten  hours  a  day.  but  that  in  later  life  he 
found  that  a  day  of  far  less  than  ten  hours’  work  resulted  in 
a  dull  feeling  in  the  brain,  which  verged  on  a  headache.  Him¬ 
self  lacking  energy  and  ver.satility  he  came  to  have,  he  con¬ 
fesses.  a  blind  admiration  for  blind  energy  as  Carlyle  admired 
it.  When  Temple  was  at  Rugby  he  worked  twelve  hours  a 
day  in  vacation,  on  the  rc])orts  of  the  school  commission. 
When  Butler  was  at  Harrow,  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  he  spent 
the  night  in  looking  over  jirize  compositions,  but  Quick  says 
that  when  he  worked  six  hours  on  his  Cambridge  lectures  his 
head  gave  way.  He  had  small  sympathy  with  those  ambitious 
ones  who  seek  by  ways  more  or  less  meretricious  to  fill  the  eye 
and  the  mind  of  the  public.  Why  should  one  struggle  for 
success  when  he  does  not  care  a  button  about  success,  he  asks. 
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and  declares,  “  I  know  enough  about  the  public  and  its  opinion 
to  have  a  supreme  contempt  for  it.”  And  yet,  be  it  said,  there 
was  nothing  of  sullenness  in  the  temper  of  the  man.  Seelye 
declares  that  he  never  knew  a  man  of  hapi)ier  disposition.  He 
was  always  candor  and  kindliness.  He  was  free  from  am¬ 
bition  and  was  willing  to  commit  his  work  to  men,  as  he  was 
his  soul  to  its  Maker.  He  thought  only  of  the  value  of  his 
work  and  was  constantly  inclined  to  underestimate  its  worth. 

Iktt  so  far  as  he  thought  at  all  of  its  importance  he  was  willing 
to  trust  it  to  posterity  rather  than  to  the  judgment  of  his  own 
immediate  contemj)oraries. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  earliest  general  appreciation 
of  Quick's  work,  as  in  the  case  of  not  a  few  other  rare  souls, 
has  been  in  the  United  States.  Altho  the  first  English  edi¬ 
tion  of  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Educational  rcfonncrs  re- 
fjuired  a  long  time  for  its  sale,  no  less  than  three  American 
firms  reprinted  the  hook  during  his  lifetime.  With  certain 
of  the  most  eminent  educators  in  the  United  States  he  was  on 
terms  of  more  or  less  intimacy.  One  need  but  recur  to  a 
number  of  this  Review  for  1891  for  evidence  of  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  one  who  is  called  in  the  hook  hy  its  writer,  Mr. 

Storr,  “  his  friend.”  And  he  speaks  of  meeting,  in  August 
1880,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  “  whom,”  he  says,  “  I  take  to  be  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  our  American  cousins  that  I  have 
met.”  He  also  says,  “  Dr.  Harris  has  interested  me  in  his 
original  view  of  education."  Quick  also  writes  of  meeting 
Barnard,  the  great  president  of  Columhia,  and  tells  the  anec¬ 
dote  which  Barnard  recounted  to  him  in  illustration  of  the 
absurdity  of  certain  political  ap])ointments.  One  man  who  had 
failed  to  get  some  small  post  in  the  College  of  Mississippi  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  place  of  president  when  it  fell  vacant.  In  his 
letter  to  the  trustees  who  elected  the  candidate,  he  wrote,  “  Try 
me  for  a  year,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  resign  if  1  have  not  given 
satisfaction  to  the  Trustees  and  the  Democratic  Party.” 

ClI.ARLE.S  F.  TiIWING 

Western  Reserve  University, 

Ci.EVEI.ANI) 
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THE  CIIAXEIXG  TEMPER  OE  .MODERX 
TllOEGUT 

Altlio  science  and  philosophy  in  their  modern  development 
have  been  iisitally,  and  must  remain  mainly,  the  affair  of  spe¬ 
cialists,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  groups  of  intellectual  or  edu¬ 
cated  men  often  experience  the  pressure  of  conclusions  wrought 
out  by  professional  investigators  and  students.  These  results 
penetrate  beyond  tbe  labf)ratory  or  study  commonly  because 
they  relate  to  problems  concerning  the  import  and  end  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  For  this  reason  chiefly  they  tend  to  diffuse  what  has 
been  termed  aptly  a  climate  of  opinion.  Xo  doubt  some  prove 
more  sensitive  to  these  alterations  of  atmosphere  than  others. 

And  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  teaching  profession  that, 
in  recent  times,  many  of  its  members — more,  possibly,  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  in  other  walks  of  life — should  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  f|uick  to  detect  such  changes.  The  remarkable  domina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  tbe  United  States,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  may  be  traced  as  much  to  the  interest  he  excited  among 
teachers  as  to  his  attraction  for  other  classes  of  the  community. 

Xor  need  we  wonder  at  this.  Teachers,  especially  well- 
ef|uipped  teachers,  are  drawn  naturally  to  the  things  of  the 
mind;  moreover,  in  contrast  to  the  clergy,  they  are  unhampered 
by  restrictions  of  creed  or  dogma,  and,  unlike  lawyers,  say, 
their  leisure  time  need  not  be  occui)ied  with  purely  professional 
affairs.  In  view  of  these  or  similar  considerations  it  gives  | 

me  pleasure  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  editor,  that  I  should 
call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  a  recent  remarkable  work 
which,  as  much  as  if  not  more  than  like  books,  bears  witness  to 
the  significant  ebange  that  has  been  taking  place  slowly  but 
surely  in  the  atmosphere  of  systematic  thought  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.'  tj 

'  tVatnniHsm  and  a^>wsticisin — Hy  James  Ward,  Sc.  1).,  1,1,.  I).,  professor  of 
I'hilosopliy  in  the  University  of  Cambridije.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany,  1899.  v,  303,  294  p.  $4- 
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Traveling  hack  in  memory  two  decades,  it  is  easy  to  recall 
a  single  characterization  (jf  the  time,  one  repeated  constantly, 
as  if  the  phrase  summed  the  whole  truth:  It  is  an  age  of 
criticism,  of  unrest,  of  douht.  W’e  now  begin  to  fathom  the 
partial  nature  of  the  statement,  to  note  that  it  emhodies  a  half- 
truth,  perhaps  not  even  this.  I'or  the  nineteenth  century,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  its  second  and  third  quarters,  stands  forth  as  a 
period  of  acfiuisition  principally;  of  very  startling  acquisition 
too.  d'he  mathematiccj-physical  sciences  have  transformed 
themselves;  there  is  a  new  astronomy  now;  chemistry  has 
changed  its  face  completely,  and  physics  has  extended  in  mar- 
velf)us  ways.  Brietly,  molar  phenomena  have  fallen  hack 
before  molecular.  Yet  even  these  alterations  furnish  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  tale.  An  entire  range  of  new  sciences  has 
loomed  up  and  taken  definite  shape.  Physiology,  biology, 
botany  (as  now  understood),  cytology,  pathology,  histology, 
bacteriology,  nervous  anatomy,  ])hysical  chemistry,  exi)eri- 
mental  psycludogy,  to  name  no  others,  have  been  brouglit  to 
])otent  birth.  Xor  has  man  remained  content  with  these  fresh 
glimpses  into  his  framework  and  his  dwelling-place.  He  has 
refiected  also  upon  himself.  Historical  science  has  shifted  its 
sweej);  so,  too,  economics;  sociology,  anthropology,  science  of 
religicuis,  historical  theology,  biblical  criticism,  arch.xology, 
even  .'esthetics,  either  have  changed  heyond  recognition  or 
have  actually  come  into  being.  lA'erywhere  unheard  of  facts 
have  been  dragged  to  light,  and  e(|ually  novel  conclusions  have 
been  thrust  upfm  an  amazed  public.  I'dirther,  the  re.ality  of 
these  serried  investigations  has  been  brought  home  to  the  mass 
by  endless  inventions  which  have  combined  to  render  the  life 
of  the  average  man  a  thing  f)f  comfort,  nay,  of  luxury,  such  as 
his  near  ancestors,  even  if  rich  in  this  world’s  gofxls,  could  not 
by  any  possibility  command.  "  If  any  man  be  here  to  de¬ 
nounce  science,”  as  a  preacher  exclaimed  not  long  since  in 
mid-discourse,  ”  then,  in  God’s  name,  turn  off  the  electric 
light.” 

It  is  no  exaggeratifm  to  declare  that,  during  these  years,  the 
scientific  world  (I  use  the  phrase  in  the  broadest  .sense)  has 
lived  in  a  condition  of  constant  cx])c‘ctancy  and  excitement. 
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qualities  which  have  reproduced  themselves  in  the  experience 
of  the  crowd  after  the  less  amiable  shapes  of  misunderstandingf 
and  dissatisfaction.  Morecn  er,  the  long  record  of  victory  over 
the  unknown  or  intractable  may  he  traced  to  a  resolute  self- 
sacrifice,  a  self-sacrifice  which  has  demanded  that  most  difficult 
(jf  discii)lines,  self-elimination.  'I  hus  a  habit  of  mind  has  crys¬ 
tallized  itself  gradually,  and  the  tendency,  wrongly  known  as 
materialism,  has  found  free  course.  Eagerness  for  new  facts 
has  so  occupied  the  majority  that  few  have  enjoyed,  or  let 
themselves  enjoy,  spare  time  to  inquire.  What  is  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  all  these  things?  Or  misinteri)retation,  an  out¬ 
growth  of  self-elimination  ])rincipally,  has  managed  to 
intrench  itself  in  many  quarters,  (lo  to  exi)erience,  thou 
sluggard,  has  served  as  the  readiest  and  wisest  advice.  Yet 
who  have  troubled  themselves  greatly  to  discover  what  the 
precise  import  of  this  term  may  he?  Needless  to  tell,  this 
happy-go-lucky  attitude — hai)py  in  plenteous  work,  lucky  in 
plenteous  reward — cannot  last  for  ever.  And  signs  multiply 
that  the  beginning  of  the  end  is  even  now  at  hand.  We  stand 
in  need  of  a  twentieth-century  Kant,  not  to  clear  away  the 
rubbish  accumulated  in  past  ages,  but  to  assign  values  to  the 
unappraised  treasures  that  we  have  heaped  up  for  ourselves. 

I’rofessor  Ward  would  he  the  last  to  arrogate  any  such 
position  to  himself,  for  he  is  as  well  aware  as  some  others  of 
the  sorry  part  philo.soi)hers  have  played  these  forty  years. 
Like  their  neighbors,  it  has  not  been  theirs  to  escape  surround¬ 
ing  influences  and  thus  to  rise  above  them  to  a  vantage  point 
whence  an  estimate  of  perspective,  meaning,  and  relative  im¬ 
portance  might  he  obtained.  Some  have  found  am])le  employ¬ 
ment  in  clearing  up  technical  details  connected  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  own  subject,  and  these,  possibly,  have  contrived 
to  confer  the  solidest  benefits  upon  us.  even  altho  they  have 
not  been  filled  api^reciahly  with  power  and  with  the  Holy 
Tdiost.  Others  have  deemed  it  sufficient  to  adopt  the  neces¬ 
sary  presuppositions  of  the  positive  sciences  and,  like  Mr. 
Spencer,  have  earned  glory  after  its  kind  by  familiarizing  the 
public  with  certain  hypotheses;  but,  as  fundamental,  con¬ 
structive  thinkers,  they  must  he  ranked  failures.  Others  have 
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expended  remarkable  talent  in  picking  down  and  remaking 
the  cast-off  clothes  of  "  gigantic  ”  predecessors,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  refit  bears  its  own  suggestion  sometimes. 
Others  have  so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to  forget  that  Hume 
and  Kant  ever  lived  and  achieved,  and  gone  to  work,  con¬ 
sequently,  as  if  all  the  medix'val  baggage  had  not  been  con¬ 
demned  already.  Others — chiefly  American  professors  of 
philosophy,  alas! — have  managed  to  make  themselves  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  their  subject  a  laughing-stock,  by  tinkering  exploded 
dogmas  in  order  to  square  them  with  fresh  and  revolutionizing 
truths.  Stranger  than  all,  the  main  “  arrivals,”  as  the 
French  say,  have  not  been  wholly  normal;  for,  I  suppose,  that 
no  one  would  call  Schojienhauer  or  Nietzsche  or  even  Hart¬ 
mann  disinterested  thinkers.  Here  and  there  lights  dance 
down  the  middle  distance,  but  brilliant  illumination — brilliant 
as  was  Schelling  in  the  romantic  age — pnjves  sadly  to  seek. 
Dominating,  fearless  personalities  lag.  Nevertheless,  as  has 
been  said,  the  near  future  holds  promise;  Eucken  and  Paulsen 
and  Ward  do  not  prophesy  without  reason.  They  speak,  not 
merely  by  the  book,  but  by  a  huge  library. 

Indications  are,  then,  that  a  climate  of  opinion,  marked  by 
acquisition  and  noticeable  for  absence  of  constructive  thought, 
tends  to  its  close,  while  another  atmosphere,  destined  probably 
to  supi)ly  this  want  and  to  gather  up  numerous  suggestions 
now  isolated  from  each  other,  has  begun  to  diffuse.  This  is 
the  oi)en  lesson  of  Professor  Ward’s  book;  this  its  significance. 
It  may  be  worth  while,  accordingly,  to  look  for  a  moment  at 
( i)  the  past  and  (2)  the  present. 

I.  On  a  broad  survey,  reflective  thought,  particularly  since 
1845,  said  to  betray  three  leading  elements.  These 

might  be  summarized  as :  the  remnants  of  the  old,  or  pre- 
Kantian  metaphysic;  idealism,  especially  as  representeil  by  the 
insinuating  system  of  Hegel ;  and  scientific  metaphysic,  better 
known  as  positivism.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  period  now  about  to  end  centers  in  the  implicit  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  third  of  the.se  elements,  an  alliance  which, 
the  paradox  notwithstanding,  reveals  war  to  the  knife  as  its 
other  side. 
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The  old  metaphysic,  as  it  is  generally  called,  possessed  a  pre¬ 
dominatingly  rationalistic  character.  That  is  to  say,  it  ap- 
j)ealed  to  the  inner  factor  in  human  experience  and  tended  to 
deal  with  “  ultimates,”  not  so  much  in  their  objective  aspect, 
hut  as  if  they  were  mental  ejections.  The  engrossing  prob¬ 
lems  were  usually  cited  as  Freedom,  Immortality,  and  God; 
or,  more  clearly,  as  man  and  the  individual  soul,  the  universe 
and  its  basal  substance,  God  and  the  proofs  of  his  existence. 
The  soul,  defined  as  a  "  simple  incorporeal  substance,”  formed 
one  among  other  ingredients  in  the  constitution  of  man.  The 
universe  was  assumed  to  lie  compounded  of  a  crass  unknow¬ 
able  something,  lying  hidden  behind  the  phenomena  we  per¬ 
ceive.  God  was  regarded  as  an  object  amongst  other  objects, 
invisible  albeit,  and  therefore  standing  in  need  of  being  demon¬ 
strated.  Of  course  all  this  mythology — for  it  is  nothing  else 
— arose  under  peculiar  conditions  which,  in  total,  may  be 
termed  the  astronomical  view  of  things.  The  sun  with  its 
attendant  masses,  the  planets,  circling  round  it  in  empty  space, 
afford  the  underlying  type,  as  it  were,  dictating  the  limits, 
essential  nature,  and  implied  principles  of  the  explicable.  Rea¬ 
son,  thus  circumstanced,  infers  soul,  substance,  and  God,  ejects 
them  into  the  external  sphere  of  objects,  and  then,  thus 
eipiipiied,  deems  itself  able  to  attempt  with  success  a  profile 
sketch  of  the  heavens  al)ove,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters 
beneath  the  earth.  But  the  equipment  proved  sadly  defective 
in  that  it  took  too  much  for  granted.  The  universe  of  human 
exi)erience  had  liecn  broken  into  two  halves  at  the  outset  and. 
like  Humpty  I.)umpty,  could  not  be  put  together  again.  With¬ 
out  realizing  that  dualism  is  the  real  enemy,  and  must  be 
destroyed,  blume  came  sweei)ing  and  garnisbing  everything 
with  his  corroding  skepticism.  Nevertheless,  men  clung  to 
the  old  objects,  called  the  skeptic  a  liar,  and  continued  to  back¬ 
slide.  conscious  of  their  own  virtue.  Whatever  Hume  may 
prove,  argued  the  incorrigible  dogmatist,  soul  and  substance 
and  God  remain.  Profounder  than  his  skeptical  predecessor, 
and  awakened  by  him,  Kant  undertook  to  bring  the  work  of 
iconoclasm  to  a  final  close.  The  much  misunderstood  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Critique  of  pure  reason  imply  no  more  than  that 
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the  soul,  the  substance,  and  the  God  of  the  modern  mediaeval- 
ists  are  “  mere  works  of  the  mind."  And,  as  there  happen 
to  be  no  "  mere  works  of  the  mind,"  these  entities  now  fall  to 
be  estimated  at  their  true  value — nil.  Once  for  all  we  must 
dismiss  them  as  fictions  of  an  enthusiastic  and  half-informed 
imagination. 

Hegel  and  those  whom  he  inspired  were  the  first  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  e.xtraordinary  situation  thus  created.  But  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  the  problem  had  been  left  by  Kant  and  his 
great  disciples,  Fichte  and  Schelling,  led  the  “  modern  Aris¬ 
totle  "  to  concentrate  his  strength  uikmi  the  logical  aspects  of 
the  central  difficulty,  which  are  too  technical  for  treatment  here. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  ever  be  counted  for  righteousness  to 
Hegel  that  he  at  length  exorcised  the  self-contradictory  soul, 
the  unknowable  substance,  and  the  carjjenter-god  which,  like 
other  and  etiually  disreputable  bogies,  had  vexed  the  human 
mind  for  ages.  This,  and  his  death-dealing  blow  at  dualism, 
outweigh,  with  those  who  take  the  care  to  understand  him, 
his  lai)ses  into  log(jmachy  and  fantastic  nature-philosophy. 
Whatever  even-handed  time  may  decide  ultimately  with  respect 
to  him  and  his  sometimes  insensate  admirers,  it  cannot  but  be 
allowed  that  they,  conspicuous  in  a  barren  time,  kept  alive 
speculative  insight  and  constructive  thinking.  They  had 
juice,  as  the  expressive  phrase  runs,  and  their  example  is  des¬ 
tined  to  remain  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  tho.se  who,  at  this 
later  period,  cannot  help  seeing  problems  in  another  light,  and 
finrl  themselves  compelled  to  serve  contemporary  needs  by  seek¬ 
ing  contemporary  methods  and  solutions. 

'I'he  idealistic  evangel,  altho  s])read  abroad  generously  by 
poets,  such  as  Browning  and  Tennyson,  by  prophets,  such  as 
Carlyle  and  Buskin  and  Emerson,  remained  always,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  esoteric.  In  so  far  as  it  penetrated  to  the  masses 
it  made  its  way  as  an  ethical  gospel, — sometimes  in  association 
with  a  quasi-socialism, — to  which  several  .societies  now  bear 
witness.  And  as  any  kind  of  gospel  is  apt  to  prove  too  high 
for  the  average  man  in  average  moments,  the  area  of  vital 
influence  could  not  but  be  restricted  correspondingly.  On 
the  contrary,  the  case  happened  to  be  far  other  with  the  posi- 
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tive,  or  so-called  scientific,  element.  Disporting  itself  with 
seeming  simplicity,  but  really  as  a  series  of  paradoxes,  it  does 
not  lend  itself  readily  to  brief  statement.  On  the  whole,  one 
may  declare  that  it  adopted  the  uncritical  presuppositions  of 
the  old  metaphysic;  on  this  basis  proceeded  to  conquer  the 
material  ”  universe — hence  its  vogue;  and  then,  having  gar¬ 
nered  its  rich  results,  went  on  to  flout  things  spiritual  on  the 
assumption  that  they  had  no  more  stable  or  definite  existence 
than  the  objects  of  this  same  metaphysic.  Laplace  found 
multitudes  of  followers  who  swept  the  universe  with  far  more 
delicate  instruments  than  the  early  telescope,  and  found  no 
trace  of  God.  They,  in  turn,  received  re-enforcement  from  the 
"  new  ”  psychologists  who,  in  the  first  flush  of  e.xpanding 
knowledge,  saw  no  place  for  the  soul.  And  both  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  crowds  of  dogmatic  metaphysicians  who,  bent  upon 
self-elimination,  tracked  sensation  and  matter  and  mind  to 
their  occult  lairs  in  the  blind  sport  of  “  atoms,”  or,  more 
paradoxically  still,  to  the  hypothetical  relations  of  abstract 
conceptions. 

No  doubt,  allowances  recpiire  to  be  made  for  this  midsummer 
madness  of  “  natural  law,”  unchecked  in  its  ex])anding  im¬ 
perialism.  The  assorted  “  isms  ”  of  the  century,  even  if 
directed  principally  to  the  extrusion  of  “  mind  ”  and  “  spirit  ” 
and  “  self-consciousness  ”  from  this  scheme  of  things,  do 
found,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  upon  an  fi/cu/.  This  may  be 
vaunted  as  the  biological  age,  but  the  mathematico-physical 
sciences  happen  to  have  retained  their  supremacy.  Protest 
as  we  choose. — and,  methinks,  we  masquerade  thus  overmuch, 
— this  group  continues  to  dictate  the  tyi)e  of  exactitude,  and 
to  it,  consciouslv  or  unconsciously,  other  disciplines  look  for 
their  model,  and  strive  to  reach  an  analogous  completeness. 
The  ])hysiologist  complains  that  his  .science  is  so  difficult  and 
so  incapable  of  simplified  results.  The  causes  seem  so  com¬ 
plicated  that  the  effects  cannot  be  compassed,  so  to  speak,  in 
cut  and  dried  fonnul.'e.  (i)ur  friend  only  forgets  that,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  a  science  becomes  concrete  it  ceases  to  be  exact, 
as  current  cant  uses  the  term,  and,  conversely,  in  proportion 
as  it  finds  scope  for  the  use  of  abstraction,  it  takes  on  the  air 
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of  finality,  of  errorless  conclusion.  The  body  is  ever  with  us, 
the  stars  elude  our  finest  instruments,  and  yet,  as  contemporary 
parlance  runs,  physiology  is  not  exact,  while  astronomy  is. 
ddie  real  truth  happens  to  he  that  we  know  so  much  about  the 
object  of  the  one  and  so  little  about  the  object  of  the  other  that 
we  transform  our  ignorance  into  absolute  definitude  and  then 
set  this  up  as  an  ideal  whereunto  other  investigations  ought  to 
api)roximate,  even  if  but  feebly. 

O  nimiutn  faciles  !  o  toto  pectore  cajUiv  ! 


Professor  Karl  Pearson  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  in  this 
fascinating  paralogism.  “  \\'e  are  like  the  clerk  in  the  central 
telephone  exchange  who  cannot  get  nearer  to  his  customers 
than  his  end  of  the  telejdione  wires.  W'e  are,  indeed,  worse 
off  than  the  clerk,  for  to  carry  out  the  analogy  properly  we 
must  suppo.se  him  never  to  have  been  outside  the  telephone 
exchange,  never  to  have  seen  a  customer  or  anyone  like  a  ens- 
tonier — in  short,  never,  except  thru  the  telephone  wire,  to  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  outside  universe.  Of  that  ‘  real  ’ 
universe  outside  himself  he  would  he  able  to  form  no  direct 
impression;  the  real  universe  for  him  would  be  the  messages 
which  flowed  from  the  ends  of  the  telephone  wires  in  his 
office.  About  those  messages  and  the  ideas  raised  in  his  mind 
by  them  he  might  reason  and  draw  his  inferences;  and  his  con¬ 
clusions  would  be  correct — for  what?  For  the  world  of  tele- 
I)honic  messages  which  go  thru  the  telephone.  Something 
definite  and  valuable  he  might  know  with  regard  to  the  spheres 
of  action  and  of  thought  of  his  telcjdionic  subscribers,  but  out¬ 
side  thr)se  spheres  he  could  have  no  e.xjjerience.  Pent  up  in  his 
f)ffice  he  could  never  have  seen  or  touched  a  telephonic  sub¬ 
scriber  in  himself.  Very  much  in  the  position  of  such  a 
telephonic  clerk  is  the  conscious  ego  of  each  one  of  us,  seated 
at  the  brain  terminals  c)f  the  sensory  nerves.  Xot  a  step 
nearer  than  those  terminals  can  the  ego  get  to  the  ‘  outer 
world,’  and  what  in  and  for  themselves  are  the  subscribers  to 
its  nerve  exchange  it  has  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Messages 
in  the  form  of  sense-impressions  come  flowing  in  from  that. 
‘  outside  world,’  and  these  we  analyze,  classify,  store  up,  and 
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reason  about.  But  of  the  nature  of  ‘  things-in-themselves  ’ 
of  what  may  exist  at  the  other  end  of  our  system  of  telephone 
wires  we  know  nothing.”  "  The  single  (piestion  to  he  asked 
here  may  he  stated  thus :  Is  this  more  than  a  mere  empty  form 
of  words?  Does  it  convey  anything  that  man  can  actually 
think?  Hume  has  been  beforehand  with  Professor  Pearson, 
and  has  left  us  the  one  possible  answer.  Skepticism  must  he 
credited  with  its  triumphs  no  less  than  faith.  And  a  course 
in  Hume  may  he  recommended  confidently  to  several  child¬ 
like  believers  who  have  deemed  themselves  ”  terrible  fellows  ” 
in  these  days,  and  who  have  certainly  succeeded  in  administer¬ 
ing  a  superexcellent  scare  to  many  fearful  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel.  The  sole  important  fact  happens  to  he,  however, 
that  both  have  taken  themselves  too  seriously.  “  Adv'anced 
thinkers  ”  and  “  mos.shacks  ”  chase  and  are  chased,  hut  this 
game  of  chevy  is  being  played  out  in  a  world  which  is  not  the 
world  known  to  human  beings.  \Try  fine  it  doubtless  is,  but 
it  cannot  be  called  war. 

Before  proceeding  to  look  for  a  solution  to  this  amazing 
puzzle,  it  were  well  to  understand  that  the  “  positivists  ”  have 
accomplished  very  definite  results,  and  conferred  benefits  nigh 
incalculable  on  all  serious,  thinking  men.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  tlieni  for  their  stand  on  behalf  of  freedom. 
Amid  oblor|uy,  misrepresentation  and.  often,  vulgar  abuse, 
they  have  steadily  fought  a  valiant  battle  in  favor  of  complete 
candor  in  investigation,  of  unswerving  devotion  to  truth  in 
deducing  results,  of  unef|uivocal  expression,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  to  sentiments  that  all  men  hold  dear.  Thanks  mainly  to 
the  masters  of  modern  science,  no  one  is  to  he  jjroscribed  now 
for  his  oi)inions;  and.  at  length,  even  a  university,  altho  sur- 
runded  by  obscurantist  rivals  that  need  not  be  specified,  has 
become  a  place  where  strict  adherence  to  truth  is  a  ])ossibility. 
Further,  all  are  debtors  to  the  scientific  spirit  for  the  admirable 
object-lesson  in  morals  that  it  has  read  to  half-hearted  and, 
such  are  the  firrees  of  exami)le.  jjerhajjs  even  to  whole-hypo¬ 
critical  folk.  As  Professor  Fiske  writes.  si)caking  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  Huxley,  “  Upon  the  i)roposition  that  ‘  the  founda- 

’  The  grammar  of  science,  pp.  "4,  75-  1 are  Professor  Pearson’s. 
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tion  of  morality  is  to  .  .  .  "live  up  pretending  to  l)elieve  that 
for  which  there  is  no  evidence,’  we  were  heartily  agreed.”  * 
\\  hatever  one  may  find  it  necessary  and.  indeed,  imperative  to 
allege  against  a  positivistic  metaphysic,  hogged  hopelessly  in 
its  own  ridicnlons  assumptions,  he  can  never  repay  sufficiently 
such  splendid  services;  and  with  them,  too,  he  must  bear  in 
mind  the  recorded  achievements  in  enlargement  of  our  domin¬ 
ion  over  jihenomena.  Ikit,  even  such  blessings  do  not  imply 
license  to  swear  at  large  metaphysically. 

Owing  to  its  ])artisan  emphasis  on  the  principle  of  self¬ 
elimination — a  method  necessary  in  science  hut  disastrous  in 
philosophy — the  positivist  movement  has  adopted  and  made 
its  own  the  uncritical  presuppositions  of  the  old  metaphysic. 
Dualism  and  sensationalism,  with  all  they  imply,  mark  its 
standpoint.  Hence,  agnosticism,  its  chief  conclusion,  differs 
iittle  in  essentials  from  Hume’s  skepticism.  It  tells  no  new  tale, 
being  merely  another  instance  of  the  fact  that,  on  the  basis 
of  dualistic  metaidiysic  and  .sensational  jjsychology,  buman 
e.xperience  must  be  viewed  as  i)henomenal  only — it  knows 
naught  for  certain  and,  in  so  far  as  it  betrays  the  presence  of 
constructive  principles,  cannot  but  be  treated  as  a  work  of  the 
unchastened  imagination.  The  most  unenlightened  a^'e 
aware  that  rcductio  ad  absiirdnm  does  not  take  the  place  of 
e.xplanation.  And  if  this  rcductio  ad  ahsurdum  l)e  itself  the 
result  of  entirely  untrustworthy  thought,  as  the  hypothesis 
ref|uires  us  to  believe,  liow  can  we  attach  any  value  to  it?  The 
rift  within  the  lute  is  plainly  visible  to  anyone  inf|uisitive 
enough  to  inquire  wbetber  the  assumptions  accei)ted  be  war- 
lantable — to  anyone  who  ])Uts  the  very  simple  question.  Where 
do  w’e  find  the  standard  by  cfimjiarison  with  which  we  declare 
our  knowledge  to  be  jibenomenal  only?  In  short,  nineteenth- 
century  dogmatism,  desjiite  strange  names  and  an  unprece¬ 
dented  extension  of  knowledge  concerning  causes,  plays  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  part  as  its  discredited  predecessor  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteentli  centuries.  It  happens  to  be  ojien  to  the 
same  assaults  of  skepticism  and  criticism;  and,  as  Hume  and 
Kant  have  delivered  them  once  for  all,  there  seems  no  need  to 
delay  over  problems  whicli  are  purely  imaginary.  Yet,  think- 

*  Through  uaturt  to  God,  p.  vii. 
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t'rs  have  been  guilty  of  this  procrastination  in  the  near  past. 
Drawn  off  by  conditions  that  appear  new  on  the  surface,  but 
are  antitpie  in  truth,  they  have  feared  to  go  on  with  the  good 
works  of  reconstruction  and  interpretation  which  the  vital 
<luestions,  formulated  by  the  modern  biological  standpoint,  re- 
(piire  imperatively.  This,  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  begins 
to  dawn  upon  men  now;  hence,  the  end  is  not  yet — nay,  a  fresh 
start  is  just  in  process  of  initiation.  Professor  Arthur  Thom¬ 
son  *  sensed  the  situation  when,  for  the  scientific  side,  he  ad¬ 
vised  us  to  hum  our  books  about  evolution  (with  a  big,  big 
1C),  and  return  to  definite  investigations  according  as 
nature  and  the  laboratory  offer  opportunity.  Similarly, 
for  the  i)hilosophical  side,  it  were  well  to  put  away 
unnecessary  and  irrelevant  attacks  on  scientific  philosophy 
so-called.  Hume  and  Kant  had  already  undermined  its 
foundations  before  it  formulated  itself;  and  thruout  its  brief 
life  its  putative  parents  have  been  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  prove  that  there  never  was  sufficient  reason  for  its 
existence.  In  other  words,  old  priest,  as  so  often,  has  once 
more  become  new  presbyter,  with,  siio  more,  an  added  dash 
of  dogmatism,  different  in  degree  but  identical  in  kind.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ward’s  masterly  analysis  succeeds  in  making  this  per¬ 
fectly  clear:  while  his  review  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  sys¬ 
tem — the  type  of  current  dogmatism — literally  tears  that 
colossal  sham  to  pieces.  As  lengthened  familiarity  now  en¬ 
ables  us  to  observ'e,  the  “  synthetic  idiilosophy  ”  is  not  only  not 
philosophy,  but  it  seldom,  if  ever,  arrives  within  sight  of  a 
philosophical  jjroblem,  as  philosophical  problems  stand  to-day. 
It  was  still-born,  and  no  series  of  baptisms  with  elongated 
names  ever  brought  it  to  semblance  of  life.  We  are  rapidly 
learning,  in  our  turn,  a  certain  old.  old  lesson.  “  Ev'ery  epoch 
is  a  sphinx  that  precipitates  itself  into  the  abyss  as  soon  as  we 
have  solved  its  enigma.”  Had  we  possessed  a  tithe  of  Heine’s 
humor  we  might  have  i)erceived  this  years  since  and  stayed 
much  trouble,  perchance  even  some  tears. 

2.  What,  then,  of  the  present?  One  who  cannot  he  sus¬ 
pected  of  unfriendliness  to  scientific  methods  has  declared, 

*  In  a  lecture  before  the  Summer  Meeting  at  University  Mall,  Edinburgh. 
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“  Doch  unverkennbar  verschiebt  sicli  allniahlich  der  Sclnver- 
punkt  der  wissenschaftlichen  Forschungen.  Die  Xaturwis- 
senschaften  haben  ihre  Bliithe  liinter  sich,  die  Geisteswissen- 
schaften  gehen  ibr  entgegen.  Die  Eintliisse  des  Xaturalisnnis 
auf  die  letzteren,  die  noch  iiljerall  in  gescliichtsphilosophischen 
Systemen,  in  sociologisclien  und  naturrechtlichen  Theorien  zu 
spiiren  sind,  werden  daniit  von  selbst  verschwinden.”  “  It 
may,  or  may  not,  be  true  that,  for  tlie  time  being,  the  natural 
sciences  have  passed  their  zenith.  On  the  cjther  hand,  it  can 
hardly  he  denied  that  philosophical  problems,  shot  up  amid 
the  changed  conditions  assembled  by  the  sciences,  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  urgent.  A  philosophy  of  evolution,  like  a 
further  definition  of  God,  is  among  the  most  crying  needs  of 
the  day.  W'e  are  emerging  painfully  from  a  cycle  of  heedless 
self-e.xternalization:  the  truth  dawns  that,  after  all,  the  tro¬ 
phies  of  research  are  trophies  of  the  human  mind,  that  natural 
law,  so  far  from  being  a  grim,  foreign,  horrible  monster,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  our  own  way  of  interpreting  our 
own  universe  to  ourselves.  If  self-elimination  he  a  necessary 
discipline,  self-recognition  demands  its  due  as  well.  The  parts 
we  have  been  so  long  engaged  in  piecing  out  carefully  are  so 
numerous  and  interesting  that  the  whole  has  somehow  disap¬ 
peared,  or  has  taken  its  place  simi)ly  as  another  part.  Never¬ 
theless,  without  this  whole,  the  parts  themselves  contain  not 
a  trace  of  meaning.  Scientific  advances  have  taught  us  to 
substitute  motion  for  evasive  substance,  an  implicit  principle 
of  change  for  a  crass  identity,  a  ceaseless  becoming  for  a  static 
being.  Everywhere,  that  is.  biological  categories  have  ousted 
mechanical.  Notwithstanding,  few  have  been  able  to  inquire. 
What  does  this  mean  as  regards  man  himself  and  his  universe? 
None  have  chimed  with  the  times  so  as  to  have  been  able  to 
labor  continuously  enough  to  make  even  the  semblance  of 
reply. 

Thanks  to  the  multitudes  of  self-sacrificing  laborers  in  the 
scientific  field,  the  harvest  of  ideas  lies  there  white  to  the 
reaping.  Who  will  enter  in  and  bring  home  the  sheaves? 

R.  W.  Wenley 

University  of  Michigan 

‘  Wundt,  Lo^ik,  ii,  pp.  516,  517. 
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ENGLISH  HISTORY  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
TEX'l'-BOOKS 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  that  of  being  taken  to  see 
the  fireworks  which  were  set  off  at  the  pierhead  in  Ramsgate 
harbor  to  celebrate  the  declaration  of  peace  after  the  Crimean 
War.  From  that  time  until  I  went,  when  quite  a  young  man, 
into  the  Gallery  of  Battles  in  Versailles — a  gallery  in  which  the 
glories  of  the  French  armies  are  celebrated  in  acres  of  cam  as 
by  the  famous  I'rench  artist  Detaille — I  never  fully  realized 
that  Englishmen  had  ever  been  defeated  by  land  or  sea.  I  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  one  Englishman  could  beat 
three  Johnny  Crapauds.  But  here  all  my  illusions  on  that 
score  were  shattered  at  one  rude  blow,  for  about  one  picture 
in  every  three  represented  a  defeat  of  the  English  in  either 
a  naval  or  a  military  engagement,  d'hen  I  made  up  my  mind 
with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  I  would  “  study  anything  hut 
history,  for  history  must  he  false.” 

Some  such  awakening  has  no  doubt  come  to  almost  every 
thinking  man  or  woman  who  has  been  brought  up  on  the  old 
methods  of  teaching  the  history  of  their  country,  whether  they 
be  English  or  American,  French  or  German.  Turk  or  Russian 
— this  no  doubt  has  its  effect  in  inspiring  a  patriotic  feeling; 
in  keeping  alive  a  belief  in  the  invincibleness  of  one’s  own 
nation;  a  faith  in  its  good  star,  which  has  led  men  on  to  further 
victories  and  inspired  them  to  yet  more  valorous  deeds  than 
their  forefathers  have  performed. 

But  in  these  later  days  we  are  recognizing  more  fully  than 
ever  the  dignity  of  history,  we  are  realizing  that  patriotism  is 
not  the  sole  and  ultimate  object  of  its  study,  but  the  search  for 
truth,  and  abiding  by  the  truth  when  found,  for  “  the  truth 
shall  make  ye  free  ”  is  an  axiom  that  applies  here  as  always. 
A  quaint  old  writer  has  said; 
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Tliis  is  a  great  fault  in  a  chronologer. 

To  turn  parasite:  an  absolute  history 
Sliould  he  in  fear  of  none,  neither  should  he 
Write  any  thing  more  than  truth  for  friendship, 

Or  else  for  hate  ;  hut  keep  himself  equal 
And  constant  in  all  his  discourses. 

Xow  young  America  lias  until  recent  years  been  brought  up 
in  just  as  one-sided  a  way  of  looking  upon  England  as  young 
England  was  formerly  brought  up  to  look  upon  France,  and 
if  1  touch  for  a  little  while  upon  some  of  those  characteristics 
in  the  school  history  text-books  of  the  past,  which  have  been 
to  some  extent  responsible  for  this,  it  is  not  with  a  view  of  rak¬ 
ing  up  old  grievances,  of  re-opening  old  sores,  or  reviving  dis¬ 
cussions  that  are  happily  closed,  but  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
more  strongly  the  brighter  day  that  is  dawning — or,  rather, 
that  has  dawned  already  and  in  the  light  of  which  we  are  now 
living.  I'or  my  main  object  is  not  so  much  to  show  how 
English  history  has  been  handled  in  the  past  and  how  the 
English  people  have  been  misrejiresented  in  American  school 
text-books,  as  to  call  attention  to  the  s])irit  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  being  handled  by  those  who  are  ])roviding  the  school 
histories  of  the  present  and  the  near  future. 

Those  old  text-books  which  told  the  children  how  “  proud 
Britain  was  humiliated,”  how  “  the  boasted  power  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  broken,”  her  “  haughty  title  of  mistress  of  the  seas 
forever  taken  from  her,”  and  “  the  tyrant  of  the  ocean  de¬ 
stroyed”;  talked  of  “the  bloodthirsty  British  redcoats,”  the 
“  inhuman  English  soldiery,”  “  the  outrages  ])erpetrated  by  In¬ 
dians  with  the  sanction  of  British  officers,”  of  the  treatment  of 
the  colonies  by  the  English  as  “  a  distinct  and  subordinate  class 
of  subjects  ”  are  well  describecl  in  a  report  i)resented  by  the 
Committee  of  Text-Books  on  American  History  to  the  New 
England  History  Teachers  in  October,  1898.^  It  says: 

The  older  style  of  text-hook  was  a  curious  product.  Its  author  was 
frequently  a  literary  hack,  ready  to  compile  a  dictionary,  annotate  a  classical 
text,  or  write  an  algebra,  as  occasion  offered.  Of  special  training  in  history 
he  had  none  ;  hut  he  had  read  a  good  deal,  had  a  number  of  apt  stories  at 
his  command,  and  made  up  for  his  limited  knowledge  by  a  vivid  and  pliable 
imagination.  To  such  a  writer,  the  preparation  of  a  school  hook  in 
American  history  was  an  easy  task.  Details  aside,  the  general  formula 
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was  quite  unvaiyin<;.  Say  nothing;  about  the  physical  features  of  the 
cotitiiient,  but  extol  the  virtues  of  tlie  noble  Indian;  dwell  on  the  brilliant 
intellect,  the  undaunted  courage,  and  the  magnificent  faith  of  Columbus,  the 
hardships  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  grim  sternness  of  the  Puritans,  the  simplicity 
of  the  Quakers,  and  the  (piaintness  of  the  Dutch;  show  how  the  Revolution 
was  due  solely  to  the  brutal  lyratmy  of  the  British,  and  how  Washington 
and  Franklin  had,  in  supreme  degree,  all  the  virtues  ever  exhibited  by  men 
in  their  respective  spheres,  and  not  a  single  fault ;  characterize  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  ‘‘  the  greatest  product  of  the  human  mind,”  but  avoid  much  refer¬ 
ence  to  it  after  its  adoption;  cut  up  the  period  after  1789  into  four-year 
morsels,  and  give  to  the  mastication  of  each  about  the  same  amount  of 
space;  dwell  on  the  enormities  of  Kngland  after  the  peace  of  1783,  and  the 
glorious  victories  of  the  war  of  1812,  not  omitting  mention  of  Jackson’s 
cotton  bales  .and  Perry’s  green-timber  fleet ;  show  what  a  lovely  thing  the 
era  of  good  feeling  was,  and  how  the  .South  went  all  wrong  about  nullifica¬ 
tion,  slavery,  and  the  Civil  War  ;  add  in  an  ap|)endix  the  Constitution,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  list  of  Presidents,  and  then  enliven  the 
whole  by  a  ])rofusion  of  fancy  pictures,  including  “  Washington  Crossing 
the  Delaware,”  “  A  Winter  at  Valley  Forge,”  “  .An  Kmigrant  Train,”  and 
“  Welcome,  Fnglishmen  !  ” — and  you  had  a  book  admirably  adapted  to  the 
training  of  citizens  and  patriots, 

(3n  such  stuff  were  many  of  us  fed  in  our  youth. 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  editin'  of  the  AVxc  Magacinc, 

writes : 

Much  of  the  ill-will  toward  Fngland  which  undeniably  exists  in  great  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  American  people  and  which  the  mischief-making  politician  can 
confidently  appeal  to  springs  from  a  false  view  of  what  the  American 
Revolution  was  and  what  the  history  of  F.ngland  was  in  connection  with  it. 
The  feelings  of  je.dousy  and  anger  which  were  born  in  the  throes  of  the 
struggle  for  independence  are  indiscriminately  perpetuated.  Our  children 
grow  up  with  the  feeling  that  “  redcoat  ”  is  the  very  badge  and  synonym 
of  enmity  to  America.  They  are  tr.iined  ;ind  fortitied  in  it  often  by  false 
and  superlicial  text-books.  The  influence  of  false  history  and  of  crude, 
one-sided  history  is  enormous.  It  is  a  natural  and  logical  stej)  by  which 
children  pass  many  of  our  schoolrooms  to  the  back  yard,  there  to  set  up 
images  of  "Britishers”  and  the  at  the  whites  of  their  eyes;  and  it  is 
natural  that  feelings  so  born  should  die  hard  and  at  times  become  a 
dangerous  factor  in  the  n.itional  life.  .So  imi)ortant  is  the  whole  influence 
of  popular  historical  views  that  we  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  say  that  a 
vast  amount  of  the  persistent  ill-will  towarrl  Kngland  of  which  from  time  to 
time  we  become  conscious  among  our  people,  as  compared  with  the 
almost  universal  kindliness  of  Knglish  feeling  toward  us,  is  to  be  explainerl 
by  the  very  different  spirit  in  which  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution 
is  taught  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  of  the  one  country  and  of  the 
other. 

Writing  on  Aincnea  revisited,  in  Mr.  Samuel  Smith, 

M.  P..  said : 
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Tlie  history  books  taujjht  in  the  pultlic  schools  too  often  give  the  children 
of  America  the  impression  that  the  main  events  in  human  history  are  the 
American  W'ar  of  Independence,  coticluded  in  1783,  and  the  war  with 
('treat  Britain  of  1812-14.  It  need  imt  be  added  that  (Ireat  Britain  appears 
in  those  histories  always  in  the  wrong,  and  the  Americans  always  right. 
There  are  no  pains  taken  to  show  that  the  best  men  in  England  protested 
against  the  policy  of  (ieorge  III.  and  Lord  North,  and  that  the  British 
nation  to-day  esteems  (Ieorge  Washington  as  much  as  do  the  people  of 
.America.  It  is  not  explained  that  the  England  of  last  century  was 
governed  by  the  aristocracy,  and  that  the  England  of  to-day  reputliates  the 
fatal  policy  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  much  as  do  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  These  truths  gradually  become  clear  to  all  educated 
Americans,  especially  to  those  who  visit  Europe.  But  the  children  of 
the  ignor.int  foreign  iropulation  get  no  correcting  education  afterward. 
The  newspapers  they  reail  perpetuate  these  prejudices,  and  there  is  con¬ 
sequently  created  a  permanent  mass  of  ill-feeling  against  (}reat  Britain. 

The  unfortunate  and  injudicious  language  that  has  been 
u.sed  in  describing  tlie  events  of  the  Revolutitm  and  the  War  of 
1812,  in  the  text-hooks  whicli  Iiave  just  Iteen  described,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  he  materially  untrue.  But  the  child,  the 
untrained  reader,  is  iiKtre  affected  by  a  plain  assertion  than  by 
any  qualified  jihraseology.  If  you  call  a  man  “tyrant,’” 
“  thief,”  or  “  murderer.”  no  matter  what  you  afterward  say  to 
minimize  the  offense,  no  matter  what  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  you  bring  forward,  no  matter  what  explanation  may 
he  offered — the  oi)prol)rium  of  the  term  will  he  sure  to  stick. 
And,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  young  no  amount  of  explanatory 
justice  can  overcome  the  effect  of  strong  denunciatory  lan¬ 
guage.  Such  words  as  “  tyrant.”  “  oppressor,”  “  slave,”  and 
“  arrogant  ”  expressing  the  sense  of  the  strong  provocation  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  revive,  rekindle,  and  keep 
alight  the  rancor  and  the  i)assion  of  that  time.  They  have 
kei)t  alive  in  children’s  minds  the  idea  that  the  English  were 
monsters  and  the  Americans  the  suhlimest  of  heroes. 

Before  turning  to  another  point  I  may  cite  a  few  passages 
to  illustrate  what  I  have  .said.  They  are  quoted  from  various 
hooks,  which,  altho  still  in  use.  have  either  been  modifiecl  or 
are  ceasing  to  have  any  large  and  important  sale : 

The  troops  burned  the  Capitol  and  other  public  buiklings.  After  this 
act  of  vandalism  they  withdrew  to  their  shipping. 


After  committing  shocking  brutalities  at  Hampton,  the  fleet  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies. 
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Enjjland  treated  the  settlers  as  an  inferior  class  of  ireople.  Her  intention 
was  to  make  and  keep  the  colonies  dependent.  The  laws  were  framed  to 
favor  tlie  English  manufacturer  and  mercliant  at  the  expense  of  the 
colonists.  .  .  .  .Vmerican  manufactures  were  prohibited.  Iron-works 
were  denounced  as  “  common  nuisances  even  William  Pitt,  the  friend  of 
America,  declared  she  hail  no  right  to  manufacture  even  a  nail  for  a  horse¬ 
shoe  except  Iry  permission  from  I’arliament, 


The  British  naval  officers  behaved  in  a  very  high-handeil  way.  In  one 
instance  their  insolence  was  deservedly  punished. 


The  employment  of  foreign  hirelings  to  subdue  British-born  subjects 
became  a  leading  cause  of  American  hatred  for  the  mother  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  l)ut  that  the  Boston  boys  were  impudent  sometimes. 
It  is  said  that  they  called  the  red-coated  soldiers  “  lobsters  ”  and  “  bloody- 
Iracks  but  1  am  sure  they  would  not  have  ilone  so  if  they  had  been 
treated  right. 

One  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  history  in  this  coun¬ 
try  says  that  American  histories  have  unintentionally  stirred 
up  strife  between  luiglaiul  and  the  United  States  hy  omission 
rather  than  coiniiiission.  Our  historians  have  failed  to  state 
fairly  issues  between  the  countries,  d'he  causes  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812  have  never  been  properly 
stated.  The  story  of  these  wars  has  always  been  so 
■Stated  as  to  minimize  English  success.  There  has  been  a 
failure  to  show  the  obligation  that  we  are  under  to  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  intellectual  side — literature,  art.  and  invention. 
Most  school  histories  have  been  written  hy  ignorant  school¬ 
masters,  who  put  in  print  jMtpular  tradition  rather  than  exam¬ 
ine  authorities  for  themselves. 

-\  few  words  about  these  sins  of  omission,  and  then  1  shall 
turn  to  another  phase  of  the  subject. 

In  nearly  all  the  school-history  text-books  the  employment 
of  Indians  by  the  British  is  described,  sometimes  in  very  strong 
terms;  but  there  is  little  or  no  mention  of  the  employment  of 
Indians  by  the  Americans,  or  of  outrages  committed  by  Amer¬ 
ican  troops.  In  dealing  with  the  War  of  1812  much  is  made 
of  the  massacre  of  the  River  Raisin,  little  of  the  American 
“  atrocities  ”  which  provoked  this.  There  is  a  general  failure 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  could  even 
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claim,  in  the  expenses  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  some 
warrant  for  their  taxation  of  the  protected  colonists. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  omissions  of  all  have  been  the  failure 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  f)ppression  of  the  colonies  which 
led  to  the  Revolution  was  the  work  of  the  king  and  one  politi¬ 
cal  party,  and  nc)t  that  of  the  great  people  of  England,  and  the 
failure  to  point  out  that  the  colonists  themselves  were  by  no 
means  united  in  their  struggle  against  the  king  and  the  Tories. 

I  want,  however,  to  emi)hasize  the  fact  that  in  the  very  large 
numher  of  school  histories  that  1  have  examined  1  have  not 
found  anything  that  looks  like  intentional  misrepresentation 
or  deliberate  and  willful  misstatement  made  with  a  view  to 
stir  up  and  keep  alive  hatred  of  the  British.  The  language 
that  was  found  in  the  old  sources  from  which  the  histories 
were  first  written,  full  of  the  passion  and  bitterness  of  the 
moment,  naturally  found  its  way  into  these  earlier  books,  but  ( I 
quote  again  the  Report  of  the  Xew  England  History  Associa¬ 
tion  )  under  the  intluence  of  deeper  study  and  a  keener  sense 
of  justice,  the  element  of  bitterness  which  so  often  entered 
into  the  discussion  of  the  Revolution  has  largely  disappeared, 
and  while  its  treatment  in  the  text-books  still  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  it  is  now  seldom  dogmatic  and  unsym])athetic.” 

Just  to  show  how  that  great  and  most  important  event  in 
American  history  is  receding  into  a  new  perspective,  I  may 
point  f)Ut  how  the  s|)ace  devoted  to  it  in  the  history  books  has 
been  gradually  reduce<l :  ririmshaw,  1822,  devotes  one-third 
of  his  space  to  the  Revolution;  Russell,  1837,  one-third;  G(X)d- 
rich,  eclition  used,  ])ublished  about  1881,  f)ne-fifth;  Guernsey, 
1849,  one-third;  Lossing,  1860,  one-third;  Holmes,  1870,  one- 
fifth;  Swinton,  1871,  one-sixth;  Barnes,  1871,  1885,  etc., 
one-seventh;  Stephens,  1875,  one-seventh;  Jrihnson,  1885,  one- 
ninth;  Montgomery,  1890,  one-eighth;  Shinn,  1895,  one- 
seventh;  Lee,  1895,  one-seventh;  Cf)0])er,  Estill,  and  Lemmon, 
1895,  one-eighth;  Thomas,  1893,  one-eighth.  These  figures 
are  most  suggestive.  'I'he  Civil  W  ar  not  only  ])laced  the  Rev¬ 
olution  in  an  entirely  new  and  different  focus,  but  the  desire 
to  see  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  to  write  the  history  of 
the  later  struggle  without  wounding  susceptibilities  or  keeping 
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alive  bad  feelings  has  doubtless  infused  a  greater  si)irit  of  fair¬ 
ness  when  treating  of  the  farther  off  event.  The  desire  for 
fairness  to  the  South  begat  the  need  of  fairness  to  all,  and,  of 
course,  when  the  new  history  hooks  are  written  which  shall 
include  the  story  of  the  Spanish  war  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  Philip])ines,  Ixjth  the  Civil  W'ar  and  the  wars  against  Kng- 
land  will  have  to  he  viewed  in  a  different  perspective  again. 

Many  persons  renieinher  a  visit  paid  to  this  country  some 
three  or  four  years  ago  by  the  late  Samuel  riimsoll,  M.  P., 
whose  name  will  forever  he  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
Priti.sh  sailor.s — and  whose  famous  load  line  will,  it  is  hoped, 
never  disapjiear  from  P>ritish  ves.sels.  “  The  sailors’  friend,” 
as  the  fighter  of  the  Coffin  Ship  interest  was  called,  visited  this 
country  in  1896,  and  he  described  his  mission  as  follows: 

I  liave  come  to  tliis  country  to  see  if  1  cannot  find  tlie  cause  of  the  un¬ 
just  dislike  tlie  .Americans  have  for  the  mother  country.  'I'liat  feelinjj  is  so 
uncalled  for  that  there  must  he  some  cause  for  it — fancied  cause,  1  think. 
We  in  Kntjiand  have  no  such  feelinjj  towaril  America.  We  have  only 
sympathy  and  admiration  for  her.  It  seems  stranj^e  to  me  that  you  should 
allow  the  ill  feelintj  caused  by  .1  war  of  120  years  aj;o  still  to  exist.  You 
must  remember  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Kntjlish  peojile  were  opposed  to  the 
war  at  the  time,  and  that  the  remainiiv^  one-tenth,  the  governin>j  class, 
w.is  divided  within  itself  on  the  subject.  Why  let  the  acts  of  a  d.ift  old 
kin;4,  who  was  in  retirement  for  insanity  two  or  three  times,  cause  an  ever- 
lastinjf  iinimosity  toward  the  Kurland  of  to-day,  which  has  no  more  to  do 
with  that  time  than  the  United  .States  of  to-day  has  I  believe  the  ]irej- 
udice  starts  with  the  children  and  is  taught  to  them  from  school  histories 
that  misstate  facts;  and  in  these  histories  I  think  the  remedy  lies.  I  have 
gathered  together  all  the  histories  that  are  used  in  the  board  schools  of 
Kngland.  There  are  thirty-four  of  them.  I  examined  them  carefully,  and  I 
did  not  find  the  slightest  unkind  allusion  to  the  United  .States  in  one.  And 
so  1  have  come  to  this  country  to  examine  the  school  histories  useil  here. 
I  have  been  told,  and  believe,  th.it  most  of  them  are  unfair  ;  that  they  foster 
a  wrong  feeling  toward  the  mother  country.  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  thinking  men,  so  that  a  reform  can  be  begun. 
If  we  begin  with  the  children,  I  think  the  rest  will  work  out  itself. 

I  have  given  snme  idea  of  what  Mr.  PHnisoll  might  have 
found  in  the  American  schoolhooks.  and  were  it  not  for  the 
fear  of  wearying  the  reader  1  would  like  to  contrast  the  lan- 
gtiage  in  these  old  .American  hooks  with  that  in  the  English 
histories.  But  most  jicrsons  know  the  tone  always  adopted  in 
English  school  histories  when  dealing  with  the  American  Rev- 
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olutiuii,  and  if  anyone  wishes  to  refresh  his  memory  he  can  get 
from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  a  pamplilet  con¬ 
taining  the  collection  of  extracts  which  ^Ir.  Plimsoll  brought 
together.  Of  this  C(tllection  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  than  whom 
no  one  in  this  country  has  done  more  to  promote  good  feeling 
between  England  and  America,  says : 

■Sucli  is  tlie  teacliiiiiT  ”iven  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  England  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  .American  Revolution.  Everywhere  the  Ring  and  government 
of  England  are  made  to  shoulder  the  blame,  and  the  .-Vmerican  colonists 
are  held  up  to  admiration  as  the  champions  of  law  and  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  mankind.  ’•  Had  we  then  had  a  House  of  Commons  elected  by 
the  people,  as  we  have  now,” — this  word  of  one  would  be  adopteil  by  all, — 
“mast  likely  the  war  with  .-Vmerica  would  never  have  taken  |)lace.”  “  If 
the  ciaunsel  of  some  of  the  wisest  statesmen  in  England  had  been  followed, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  comiaromise  would  have  been  effected  and  peace 
maintained.  Hut  the  Ring  woukl  not  hear  of  making  any  concession.  He 
regarded  the  colonists  as  rebels  who  must  be  forced  into  obedience.” 
“  England  w.is  righting  fora  bad  cause,  and  freedom  and  good  government 
came  from  her  defeat.”  To  true  fraternity  and  friendship  there  is  nothing 
more  important  than  a  true  treatment  and  understanding  of  the  history  of 
the  nations  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  It  is  fundamentally  important 
that  this  history  should  be  taught  aright  to  the  boys  and  girls,  for  they  are 
to  be  the  men  and  women,  the  sovereigns,  to-morrow.  May  we  not  learn 
from  these  English  schoolbooks  lessons  in  fairness,  in  frankness,  in  tem¬ 
perance  and  breadth,  in  good  humor,  and  in  noble  spirit  ? 

Some  ])eople  have  said  it  is  easier  for  the  English  boys  to 
read  forgivingly  of  the  resentment  and  rebellion  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  jtrovoked  by  English  injustice  than  it  is  for  American 
boys  to  read  without  symptoms  of  symitathetic  resentment  of 
the  injustice  that  provoked  them.  But  that  shows  understand¬ 
ing  neither  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  nor  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  British  jjeople.  lAery  British  hoy  sympathizes 
with  America  in  that  struggle,  for  every  British  hoy  knows  that 
America  was  fighting  for  exactly  what  his  own  peojile  were 
fighting  then,  and  had  been  fighting  for  centuries.  When 
the  English  boy  reads  Patrick  Henry’s  splendid  warn¬ 
ing  to  George  HI.  he  experiences  ju.st  as  sympathetic  a  thrill 
as  any  American  lioy,  and  his  heart  goes  out  as  warmly  to  the 
boys  who  bearded  General  Gage  as  tloes  that  of  any  boy  of 
Boston;  and  I  verily  believe  that,  while  most  of  us  rejoice  that 
England  could  conquer  Erance  and  Siiain  and  Holland,  we 
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have,  if  we  read  history  aright,  a  secret  satisfaction  in  know¬ 
ing  that  she  could  not  subdue  her  own  rebellious  sons  who  had 
risen  up  against  kingly  oppression  and  whose  courage  and  love 
of  freedom  were  as  strong  as  their  own. 

Not  all  American  history  books  have  failed  to  present  the 
case  of  the  Revolution  fairly.  I  find  in  one  book,  copyrighted 
in  1874  and  written  by  Samuel  Eliot,  that 

III  tlie  story  of  the  provocation  clividinjj  the  inotlier  country  and  the 
colonies  we  liave  not  England,  not  Great  Britain  jiitted  aj.jainst  America, 
hut  tlie  rulin'^  classes  in  the  mother  country  opposed  to  the  better  class  in 
our  colonies.  The  distinction  is  important  ;  nothing  else  could  explain  the 
amount  of  blundering  on  one  side  or  the  amount  of  wisdom,  comparatively 
speaking,  on  the  other.  Nor  could  anything  else  so  clearly  indicate  the 
difference  between  the'principles  at  stake  :  the  principles  of  an  old  aristocracy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  those  of  a  young  commonwealth  all 
fervent  with  vigor  and  with  ho|)e. 


Farther  on  in  the  book  the  writer  tells  the  American  boy 
that,  when  peace  was  declared,  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain 
itself  there  came  congratulations  and  applause. 

But  such  a  treatment  of  the  matter  was  the  e.xception  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Prtdtably  the  publication,  in  1891,  of  !Mrs. 
Sheldon  Barnes’s  Studies  in  American  history  has  had  as  much 
effect  as  any  single  book  in  teaching  the  teachers  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  never  fought  against  America:  that  the  Revolution 
was  a  revolt  against  monarchs  and  tyrants,  was  a  fight  for 
a  principle,  such  as  Englishmen  at  home  were  struggling  for 
at  almost  the  same  time — a  i)rinciple  of  liberty  and  freedom. 
In  this  admirable  pioneer  book,  the  student  is  shown  both  sides 
of  many  historical  episodes  by  extracts  from  contemporary 
documents,  and  it  has  been  a  revelation  to  many  to  learn  from 
the  extract  from  the  London  Ga‘:ette,  which  Mrs.  Barnes  gives 
in  this  book,  that  when  the  news  that  the  royal  as.sent  had  been 
given  to  the  Rei)eal  of  the  Stamj)  Act  was  made  public.  “  there 
were  the  greatest  rejoicings  ])ossible  in  the  city  of  London  by 
all  ranks  of  the  people.  The  ships  in  the  river  displayed  all 
their  colors  and  there  were  bonfires  and  illuminations  in  many 


parts.” 

As  another  instance  of  English  sympathy  with  American 
resistance  to  tvrannv,  I  mav  mentioii  the  trial  for  libel  of 
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John  P.  Zenger,  a  Xew  'S'ork  printer.  It  was  perhaps  the 
first  attempt  at  the  restricting  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
made  in  this  country.  Zenger  was  acquitted,  and  the  speech 
for  the  defense  hy  lawyer  .Andrew  Hamilton  of  Philadelphia, 
with  all  the  details  of  the  trial,  was  several  times  reprinted 
in  England,  where  the  result  was  hailed  with  joy,  for  the 
I)eople  were  at  that  time  rehelling  against  the  muzzling  of  the 
l)ress  in  the  mother  country. 

It  was  Airs.  Sheldon  Barnes’s  hook,  to*^,  which  brought  to 
the  notice  of  our  history  teachers  the  fact,  hitherto  almost 
always  ignored  in  the  text-books,  that  there  was  a  very  large 
and  im])ortant  .section  of  the  American  people  who  sang: 

Tlio  fated  to  Poverty,  Banishment,  Death, 

Onr  hearts  are  unaltered  and  with  our  last  breath 
Loyal  to  (leorjje  we’ll  most  fervently  pray, 

(ilory  and  Joy  crown  tlie  King. 

The.se  'I'ories,  representing  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  country,  were  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Revolutionists,  and  aided  the  British  in  every  way 
possible.  For  this  they  suffered  all  manner  of  persecution  and 
privation,  and  they  disi)layed  no  small  heroism  in  the  cause. 
So  that  even  the  Revolution  was  not  the  unanimous,  sjtontane- 
ous  movement  that  the  usual  school  text-hook  would  have 
the  children  believe.  The  ])art  the  Tories  took  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  is  deserving  of  attention  if  we  are  to  present 
the  historic  truth,  and  the  desire  to  present  both  sides, — this 
spirit  of  fairness,  this  abandoning  of  rancorous  epithet  is  the 
keynote  of  the  newest  hooks, — and  a  broader  spirit  yet  must 
permeate  those  of  the  immediate  future. 

As  an  instance  of  the  new  s])irit  in  which  the  study  of  history 
is  being  approached  hy  modern  thinkers,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  an  article  hy  Professor  h'dwin  I'Tle  Sparks 
of  Chicago  University,  on  “  The  sentimental  in  .American  his¬ 
tory,”  which  is  an  earnest  plea  for  the  truth  in  dealing  with 
characters  who  have  figured  in  the  making  of  the  nation.  He 
a.sks  that  the  honest  and  trustworthy  portrait  he  given  “  warts 
and  all,”  even  tho  the  jiicture  he  not  beautiful  and  shows  that 
some  instances  of  what  has  been  called  disinterested  patriotism, 
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even  in  such  men  as  George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  and  John  Hancock  were  really 
the  promptings  of  personal  grievances  which  they  had  against 
the  British. 

In  the  report  to  the  American  Historical  Association  of 
the  Committee  of  Seven  on  “  The  study  of  history  in  schools,” 
which  was  made  last  year,  American  teachers  are  told  that : 

English  history  until  1776  is  our  history,  hklward  I.,  Pym, 
and  Hampden  and  William  Pitt  belong  to  our  ])ast  and  helped 
to  make  us  what  we  are.  realization  of  present  duties,  a 
comprehension  of  present  responsibilities,  an  appreciation  of 
present  opportunities  cannot  better  be  inculcated  than  by  a 
study  of  the  centuries  in  which  Englishmen  were  struggling 
for  representation,  free  speech,  and  due  process  of  law. 

Teachers  are  recommended  to  combine  E.nglish  and  Ameri¬ 
can  history  in  such  a  manner  that  the  more  important  prin¬ 
ciples  wrought  out  in  English  history,  and  the  main  facts  of 
English  e.xpansion,  will  be  taught  in  connection  with  American 
colonial  and  later  political  history. 

And  they  are  told  that  without  a  knowledge  of  how  the 
English  people  developed  and  English  principles  matured  one 
can  have  slight  appreciation  of  what  America  means.  Even 
the  Revolution,  for  example,  if  studied  as  an  isolated  phe¬ 
nomenon,  is  bereft  of  half  its  meaning,  to  say  the  least,  because 
the  mov^ement  that  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from 
the  mother  country,  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  Fedieral  Consti¬ 
tution,  began  long  before  the  colonies  were  founded,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  of  democratic  ideas  that  had  their  tap-root  in 
English  soil. 

Teaching  such  as  this  may  safely  be  trusted  to  minimize  the 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  young  reader  of  the  strong  language 
contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  will  for  all  time  be  printed  as  an  ajjpendix  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  school  history.  When  our  school  children  read  or  hear 
read, 

“He  [King  ('.eorge  III.)  is  .it  this  time  tr.-insporting  large  armies  of 
foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  work  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny, 
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already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled 
in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized 
nation,” 

they  will  know  that  this  was  not  the  work  of  the  English 
people;  but  tliey  will  know  that  it  was  part  of  a  policy  from 
which  the  English  themselves  were  suffering  and  struggling 
to  deliver  themselves,  and  when,  a  little  further  on,  they  hear 
or  read  that 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrection  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored 
to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages 
whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions,” 

they  will  know  that  England  was  not  alone  in  employing  the 
Indian  against  its  enemies. 

Rut  the  children  of  our  schools  in  the  future  will  know  all 
this  and  more;  they  will  he  taught  that  the  secrets  of  the  won¬ 
derful  progress  of  the  English  and  of  the  American  peoples  are 
the  same — that  both  have  shown  the  same  unconquerable 
desire  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual  and  for  freedom  of  con¬ 
science,  the  same  sturdy  independence  of  thought  and  action, 
and  the  same  impatience  of  foreign  control.  The  spirit  which 
secured  for  Englishmen  all  their  rights  and  their  freedom, 
the  desire  for  knowledge  which  has  made  education  the  birth¬ 
right  of  the  English-speaking  people, — the  fear  of  God,  the 
desire  to  do  right,  the  love  of  home,  of  family,  and  of  country, 
the  resistless  energy  of  character,  the  scorn  of  comfort,  the 
tenacious  courage  which  led  Englishmen  to  seek  homes  and 
build  up  empire  beyond  the  seas, — all  these  riualities  have  been 
the  same  under  difi^’rent  conditions  in  the  history  of  both 
countries.  The  problems  hav'e  sometimes  been  different,  but 
they  have  always  been  met  and  conquered  in  the  same  spirit. 
Our  American  brethren  have  settled  unexplored  lands  and  were 
exposed  to  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,  and  they  had  to 
struggle  against  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  one  monarch: 
but  they  triumphed  over  every  ()bstacle  and  established  a 
system  of  free  government  on  firm  and  lasting  foundations, 
which  is  to-day  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  We 
Englishmen  have  had  a  struggle  for  freedom  which  lasted  a 
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thousand  years;  \ve  have  had  to  fight  not  only  the  forces  of 
nature  and  the  perils  of  land  and  sea,  but  against  kings  and 
conquerors,  and  against  an  aristocracy  which  was  ever  striving 
to  keep  us  in  ignorance  and  subjection. 

The  American  children  of  the  future  will  learn,  too,  that 
the  institutions  of  the  English-speaking  people  are  very  much 
the  same  in  principle  everywhere.  Each  nation  and  each 
colony  has  its  own  i)roblems  to  work  out,  its  own  difficulties 
to  overcome;  but  all  are  seeking  to  make  our  men  and  our 
women,  our  boys  and  our  girls  wiser  and  better  and  better 
fitted  to  govern  themselves  than  any  other  race  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

.\nd,  seeing  we  are  one  in  race,  one  in  history,  one  in 
tongue,  one  in  the  priceless  inheritance  of  the  noblest  h\erature 
of  the  world,  one  in  our  aims,  our  hopes,  and  our  aspirations. 

For  ever  let  us  meet  witli  kind  embrace 
Xor  stain  the  sacred  friendship  of  our  race. 

Charles  Welsh 

WlNTICROr  IIlCIII.ANDS, 

Mass. 
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Kiiuh'rs^artciis — Jt  must  he  admitted  that  tlie  conditions  for 
the  growth  of  I'roehelism  were  far  more  favorable  in  America 
than  in  luig-land.  d'here  the  kindergarten  was  planted  in 
soil  hitherto  nnoccupied;  here  it  had  to  he  grafted  on  to  the 
infant  school.  Chihlren  used  to  he  admitted  to  the  primary 
school  at  the  age  of  six.  lielow  that  age  they  were  cared  for 
(Or  neglected)  hy  their  mothers.  The  sad  case  of  those  who 
were  neglected  awoke  the  pity  of  charitable  ladies,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  earliest  kindergartens  for  their  henetit.  A  good 
many  rtf  these  “  charity  ”  kindergartens  still  exist,  tho  a  good 
many  have  also  been  taken  over  by  the  community,  and  cities 
nf)w  have  kindergartens  as  an  integral  round  in  their  public- 
school  ladder. 

When  the  ideas  of  Froehel  first  reached  hhigland,  the  coun¬ 
try  already  had  a  complete  system  of  infant  schools,  admitting 
children  at  the  age  of  three  and  keeping  them  till  they  were 
seven.  Several  courses  were  therefore  open;  the  infant  .school 
might  have  been  transformed  into  a  kindergarten:  it  might 
have  been  divided  into  two  parts,  the  lower  a  kindergarten;  or 
something  of  the  spirit  and  methods  of  I'roehel  might  have 
been  introduced  into  it.  The  last  was  the  worst,  hut  as  it  was 
the  most  consonant  to  our  national  instincts  it  was  the  course 
adojited.  It  gave  us  better  infant  schools,  hut  it  prevented 
our  having  good  kindergartens  as  a  link  in  our  chain  of  state- 
aided  schools. 

The  difference  in  origin  accounts  for  the  difference  in  de¬ 
velopment.  In  America  the  kindergarten  is  a  complete  and 
indeiiendent  entity,  self-contained,  and  living  for  itself  alone. 
In  England  (except  in  priv'ate  establishments)  it  has  no  sep¬ 
arate  existence.  If  it  lives  at  all  it  lives  as  a  part  of  something 
else.  The  infant  teacher  em])loys  the  gifts  and  games  and 
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sonifs  with  the  yoiinji^er  classes  as  an  easy  and  pleasant  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  reading  and  writinj^  and  arithmetic  of  the  older; 
the  l<inderfj;-artner  employs  them  as  the  best  means  of  exercis- 
iiijf  the  self-activity  of  her  little  dock;  the  one  is  thinkinj;^  of 
her  school,  the  other  of  her  children;  the  one  attaches  imi)or- 
tance  to  the  methods  of  Froehel.  the  other  to  his  principles. 

1  hav'e  pointed  out  one  rcs])ect  in  which  the  American  con¬ 
ditions  are  more  favorable  than  the  hhyi^^lish.  There  is  an¬ 
other:  While  the  infant  school  exists  everywhere,  the  kinder- 
jrarten  exists  only  in  selected  situations.  Wdth  a  i)opulation 
of  about  31,000.000  h'nijland  has  nearly  2.000,000  children 
attending'  infant  schools  or  departments.  With  a  ])0])ulation 
of  about  80,000.000  America  has  86,000  children  attending 
kiialergartcns.  And  whereas  there  are  thousands  of  infant 
schools  in  small  towns  and  in  rural  districts.  1077  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  T 157  kindergartens  are  in  towns  of  over  8000  inhabitants. 
The  conditions  are  therefore  far  less  propitinns  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other. 

There  is  a  third  res])ect  in  which  .America  is  at  an  advantage: 
The  kindergartner  has  had  .s])ecial  training  for  her  special 
work:  the  infant  teacher  has  rc'ceived  exactly  the  same  prepara- 
tiim  as  her  sister  in  the  girls’  .school.  Of  the  nine  normal 
schools  that  1  visited  four  were  for  kindergartners.  and  the 
other  five  had  kindergarten  departments.  .\t  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  College  candidates  are  not  acce])ted  unless  they 
have  had  a  good  high-school  education  or  its  ecpiivalent.  and 
a  considerable  numher  of  them  are  college  graduates.  The 
course  extends  over  three  years,  and  is  purely  ])sychological 
and  ])edagogic.  One-half  of  each  day  is  devoted  to  practice 
in  the  ])uhlic  kindergartens  of  the  city.  Tlence  you  will  under¬ 
stand  that  the  students  leave  thoroly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Froehel  and  thorolv  familiar  with  his  idcN'is — familiar,  too, 
with  child-nature  and  the  laws  of  mental  growth,  adept  in  the 
management  of  classes  and  in  all  the  technicalities  of  gifts,  oc¬ 
cupations.  songs,  and  games. 

Contrast  with  that  the  training  of  our  infant-school  teach¬ 
ers.  While  students  they  hear  a  few  more  or  less  i)erfunctory 
lectures  on  Fn^hel.  hut  they  are  left  to  pick  up  his  methods 
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in  the  best  way  they  can  after  leaving  college,  and  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  infant  psychology  is  limited  to  the  empiric  and  half- 
formulated  truths  deduced  from  their  own  experience.  1  am 
pleased  to  note  that  one  of  the  books  set  for  study  in  training 
colleges  next  year  is  a  work  on  Froebel. 

r.et  me  mention  in  passing  that  I  found  at  Chicago  and  else¬ 
where,  in  connection  with  the  kindergarten  colleges,  classes 
for  mothers  and  classes  for  nurses.  We  know  how  often  the 
influence  of  the  home  counteracts  the  influence  of  the  school, 
d'hese  classes  are  intended  to  bring  the  two  into  harmony. 
J.et  me  also,  as  an  illustration  of  the  public  interest  and  belief 
in  the  kindergarten,  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
New  York  Tribune: 

A  manufacturinjr  concern  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  given  notice  that  fron> 
now  on  preference  will  be  given  to  young  applicants  for  employment  who 
have  had  a  kindergarten  training,  and  after  1915  no  application  for  employ¬ 
ment  will  be  considered  unless  the  applicant  shall  have  had  a  kindergarten 
training.  The  owners  of  this  factory  have  conducted  kindergartens  for  the 
benefit  of  their  seventeen  hundretl  to  eighteen  hundred  employees  and 
have  obtaineil  highly  gratifying  results. 

Apl)crccption — Turning  from  Froebel  to  Flerbart  I  found 
everywhere  (l)ut  let  me  repeat  that  I  do  not  know  how  far  the 
schools  1  saw  were  typical)  the  theory  of  apperception  net 
a  dead  dogma  receiving  mere  tacit  assent  (like  the  Athanasian 
creed),  but  a  living  principle.  Shall  I  explain  the  term  apper¬ 
ception?  When  we  perceive  a  thing  for  the  first  time  we 
bring  our  jierception  into  relation  with  the  previous  perceptions 
most  closely  resembling  it.  “  With  the  assistance  of  the  latter 
the  sensation  is  held  in  consciousness,  elevated  into  greater 
clearness,  properly  related  to  the  remaining  fields  of  thought, 
and  so  truly  assimilated.”  ‘  The  .same  sensations  will  convey 
very  different  ideas  to  two  minds  according  to  the  previous 
contents  of  those  minds.  When  I  was  crossing  the  Atlantic 
I  saw  one  evening  on  the  horizon  a  steamer,  but  I  could  say 
nothing  about  it  exce|)t  that  it  was  a  steamer  standing  black 
against  a  black  sky.  A  sailor,  however,  exclaimed,  “  That  is 
one  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company’s  .ships.”  I  asked  him  how 
he  could  tell,  and  he  said  by  the  position  of  her  funnel,  which 

'  LiViige,  A/'perception  (tr.  De  (jariiio),  j).  5. 
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was  well  astern.  He  explained  that  the  company  brings  oil 
to  this  country  in  bulk,  and  that  to  make  room  for  the  tanks 
the  engines  are  set  as  far  back  as  possible.  Our  sensations 
were  the  same,  but  his  mind  was  better  stored  than  mine,  so 
that  where  I  only  perceived  a  steamer  he  apperceived  a  steamer 
belonging  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  crossing  for  a  fresh 
cargo.  Now,  before  a  teacher  attempts  to  impart  new  knowl¬ 
edge  he  ought  to  ascertain  the  knowledge  already  existing. 
New  knowledge  can  be  made  real  only  by  connecting  it  with 
the  old,  and  half  of  the  blunders  that  children  make  arise  from 
their  failure  not  to  perceive  but  to  apperceive.  American 
teachers  recognize  this  truth  and  act  upon  it.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  illuminating  of  the  reports  issued  by  the 
pioneers  of  child-study  is  Dr.  Hall’s  monograph.  The  contents 
of  children’s  minds  on  entering  school. 

Correlation  of  studies — The  term  “  correlation  of  studies  ” 
is  used  in  two  ways — one  definite  and  the  other  vague.  Used 
definitely,  it  means  ( i )  “  The  arrangement  of  topics  in  proper 
sequence  ...  in  such  a  manner  that  each  branch  develops  in 
an  order  suited  to  the  natural  and  easy  progress  of  the  child;  ” 

(  2)  “  the  adjustment  of  the  branches  of  study  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  whole  course  at  any  time  represents  all  the  great 
divisions  of  human  learning  as  far  as  possible  at  the  stage 
of  maturity  at  which  the  pupil  has  arrived;  ”  (3)  “  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  the  branches  and  topics  within  each 
branch  considered  psychologically,  with  a  view  to  afford  the 
best  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind;  ”  and  (4)  “  the  se¬ 
lection  and  arrangement  in  orderly  sequence  of  such  objects  of 
study  as  shall  give  the  child  an  insight  into  the  world  that 
he  lives  in  and  a  command  over  its  resources  such  as  is  obtained 
by  a  helpful  co-operation  with  one’s  fellows.”  ^  To  decide 
how  far  this  correlation  is  a  living  doctrine  would  require 
the  minute  examination  of  a  far  larger  number  of  courses  of 
study  than  I  succeeded  in  obtaining,  but  as  a  proof  of  active 
interest  I  may  mention  that  about  five  years  ago  a  Committee 
of  Fifteen  experts  of  national  (some  of  international)  reputa¬ 
tion  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject.  The 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Elementary  Education,  p.  1-4. 
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report  was  presented  in  I'el)ruary.  and  iny  copy,  dated 

the  same  year,  is  marked  Kleventli  Thousand." 

Concentration  of  interest — ddie  term  “  correlation  of 
studies  ’’  is  often  employed  vaguely  as  tho  it  were  synonymous 
with  llerhart's  term  “concentration  of  interest."  iSIany  of 
the  early  disciples  who  acce])ted  this  theory  made  Robinson 
Crusoe  the  center  of  the  course,  d'liey  used  the  spjry  for 
a  readinc;-  exercise,  and  connected  it  with  the  lessons  in  writ¬ 
ing,  geography,  arithmetic,  etc.  "  It  has  been  ])ointcd  out 
by  critics  of  this  metlajd  that  there  is  always  danger  of  cover¬ 
ing  u])  the  literary  features  of  the  reading  matter  under  acces¬ 
sories  of  mathematics  and  natural  science.  If  the  material 
for  other  branches  is  to  he  sought  for  in  c<jnnection  with  the 
literary  exercise  it  will  distract  the  attention  from  the  poetic 
nnity.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  arithmetic  and  geography  cannot 
l)e  unfolded  freely  and  comprehensively  if  they  are  to  wait  on 
the  oi)portunities  afforded  in  a  ])oem  or  novel  for  their  devel¬ 
opment.  A  correlation  of  this  kind,  instead  of  being  a  deeper 
Correlation  such  as  is  found  in  all  ])arts  of  hnman  learning  by 
the  studies  of  the  college  and  the  nniversity,  is  rather  a  shallow 
and  uninteresting  kind  of  correlation  that  reminds  one  of  the 
system  of  mnemonics  or  artificial  memory,  which  neglects  the 
associatifin  of  facts  and  events  with  their  causes  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  evolution,  and  looks  for  nnessenlial  (piips,  ])ims. 
or  accidental  suggestions  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the 
memory.” 

How  far  the  Robinson  Crusoe  theory  still  holds  the  field 
I  cannot  .say,  Imt  I  fottnd  it  a])])lied  religiously  in  one  school. 
Tn  other  schools  1  found  a  saner  concentration  of  interest. 
'The  various  subjects  of  .study  were  not  separated  by  water¬ 
tight  com])artments;  each  was  brought  as  far  as  possible  into 
relation  with  all  the  rest.  The  flour,  the  suet,  the  citrrants, 
and  the  ])lnms  were  nf)t  jiresented  separately,  hut  mixed  into 
a  wholesome  and  apjietizing  pudding.  In  one  school,  for 
instance,  the  subject  was  Scotland.  The  children  were  not 
kept  during  one  lesson  to  the  geography  and  during  another 
to  the  history,  Imt  both  were  taken  together.  The  reading 
was  a  W'averley  novel,  the  writing  a  biography  of  a  famous 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen ,  p.  55. 
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Scut,  the  drawing  a  picture  of  I  lolyrood,  and  the  modeling  a 
contour  of  the  country. 

In  the  primary  scliocds  the  most  common  center  of  interest 
was  nature  study.  The  children  were  led  to  observe  trees, 
plants,  dowers,  animals,  and  birds,  the  weather  and  the  ever- 
changing  aspects  of  earth  and  sky;  they  were  made  to  read 
and  write  and  talk  about,  to  draw  and  model  what  they  had 
seen.  In  one  school  the  first  grade  drew  a  circle  for  each  dav 
and  colored  it  according  to  the  weather,  the  colored  circles 
forming  the  basis  of  the  numher  work. 

I  he  certification  of  teachers — I  have  been  led  into  this  long 
digression  partly  in  order  to  .show  how  the  reiiorts  disseminated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  conferences  and  institutes 
organized  by  the  superintendents,  the  extension  courses,  the 
meetings  of  associations,  and  the  discussions  in  the  press  com¬ 
bine  with  the  native  eagerness  for  new  ideas  to  make  .American 
teachers  alert  and  up-to-date.  J  return  to  the  teachers  in 
order  to  say  something  about  their  certificates  and  their  sal¬ 
aries.  In  this  country  a  certificate  is  granted  only  by  the 
imperial  goverpment,  and  granted  only  after  a  series  of  tests  as 
to  scholastic  and  pedagogic  fitness  conducted  by  its  own  offi¬ 
cers.  It  is  valid  in  every  ])art  of  the  kingdom  and  lasts  as 
long  as  the  teacher  holduig  it.  Instead  of  this  simplicity  there 
is  in  America  a  multiplicity  of  methods  of  certification  which 
I  cannot  hope  to  make  clear,  hwery  normal  .school  grants  a 
student  who  has  completed  her  course  a  diploma,  which  may 
be  one  of  .several  kinds,  and  which  may  command  respect  or  he 
held  in  slight  esteem:  on  the  strength  of  this  dijdoma  or  after 
an  examination  the  State  or  the  local  authorities  may  grant 
a  certificate,  which  may  he  good  for  six  months,  for  a  year, 
for  three  or  four  years,  or  for  life;  and  which  may  he  renewed 
with  or  without  re-examination. 

Salaries — The  facts  which  I  have  already  cited  concerning 
the  immense  numher  of  exceedingly  small  rural  schools,  open 
for  less  than  half  the  year,  and  taught  by  untrained  teachers, 
account  for  the  further  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  ])uhlic  school  is  held,  the  average  salary 
of  an  American  is  little  better  than  the  average  salary  of  an 
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English  teacher.  The  average  salary  of  our  certificated  mas¬ 
ters  is  £122  14s.  lid.,  of  our  certificated  mistresses  £81  9s.  9d., 
of  our  certificated  teachers  £97  us.  2d.  The  average  salary 
in  the  whole  United  States  is  £101;  in  cities  of  over  8ocx>, 
£160  10s.;  outside  such  cities,  £84  15s.  In  the  large  cities 
the  average  is  much  higher  than  in  ours.  In  Philadelphia  the 
average  salary  of  a  ‘‘  supervising  principal  ”  (  that  is,  a  head 
teacher  who  does  not  teach)  is  £413,  and  the  assistants  (mostly 
women)  are  paid  from  £94  to  £148.  In  Chicago,  high-school 
principals  are  paid  from  £400  to  £600,  high-school  assistants 
from  £170  to  £400,  principals  of  elementary  schools  from  £240 
to  £500,  assistants  from  £195  to  £235,  assistants  in  grammar 
schools  from  £100  to  £165,  and  assistants  in  primary  schools 
from  £100  to  £160.  While  I  was  in  New  York  the  State 
legislature  passed  a  law  regulating  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the 
teachers  in  the  city  of  New  York.  These  range  for  women 
assistants  from  £120  to  £300,  according  to  attainments  and 
length  of  service;  for  men  assistants  from  £216  to  £430,  and 
for  principals  from  £350  to  £550  for  women,  and  from  £550 
to  £750  for  men.  To  a  foreigner  it  seems  curious  that  an 
outside  authority  should  come  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed.  The  probable  effect  of  the  new  law  will  be  to  increa'^e 
the  size  of  the  classes,  for  the  board,  compelled  to  pay  more  to 
each  individual,  will  try  to  keep  down  the  total  payment  by 
reducing  the  number  of  individuals. 

Having  dealt  with  the  ])ublic  organization  of  education,  with 
the  superintendents,  and  with  the  teachers,  I  can  only  touch  on 
a  few  miscellaneous  topics. 

Recitations — What  we  call  lessons  are  called  recitations,  and 
I  never  saw  a  recitation  which  was  quite  like  one  of  our  lessons. 
The  teachers,  instead  of  asking  (|uestions  which  admitted  of 
a  short,  definite  answer,  seemed  to  prefer  asking  such  as  re¬ 
quired  a  little  speech,  and  the  first  was  often  followed  by  a 
series  addressed  to  the  same  child — who,  by  the  way,  always 
stood  up  when  siieaking.  If  a  book  was  the  foundation  of 
study,  the  question  was  directed  to  finding  out  whether  the 
pupils  understood  it  rather  than  whether  they  remembered  it. 
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Classes  were  often  divided  into  two  parts,  one  doing  a 
recitation  and  the  other  “  busy  work  ” — writing,  drawing, 
modeling,  etc.  liven  then  two  or  three  children  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  doing  something  at  the  blackboards,  which  were  fixed 
to  the  walls  all  round  the  room.  I  did  not  see  an  easel  e.xcept 
in  drawing  lessons.  Some  of  the  abundant  board  space  would 
frequently  be  occupied  by  pictures  or  writing  not  intended  to 
be  cleaned  out  for  a  long  while.  Sometimes  the  chairs  were 
on  pivots,  so  that  the  whole  class  could  face  the  board  on  any 
wall  without  rising. 

Discipline — The  discipline  appeared  good,  tho  corporal 
punishment  was  generally  forbidden,  or  because  it  was.  Still 
there  was  a  diiference.  I  did  not  hear  any  short,  sharp  words, 
of  command,  or  see  any  concerted  movements  except  at  drill, 
'fhe  tone  of  a  class  was  more  that  of  a  big  family  than  that  of 
a  small  regiment.  In  the  kindergarten  there  was  no  restraint 
whatever  on  the  natural  impulses  of  the  little  ones,  excei)t  the 
gentle  and  impercei)tible  restraint  of  the  teacher’s  personality, 
riiey  talked  and  laughed  and  moved  as  freely  in  the  classroom 
as  they  would  have  done  in  the  nursery.  W  hen  the  time  for 
dismissal  came  they  .stood  up  in  turns  and  advanced  to  the 
kindergartner,  who  bowed  to  each  and  shook  hands.  I  never 
saw  anything  prettier  in  a  school  than  the  mixture  of  dignity 
and  sympathy  shown  by  some  of  the  kindergartners. 

The  ifleal  of  discipline  is  not  that  children  should  be  re¬ 
strained  by  the  will  of  the  teacher  from  doing  wrong,  but  that 
they  should  be  incited  by  their  own  will  to  do  right.  The 
siii)erintcndent  is  therefore  recommended  to  note  on  his  first 
visit  to  a  school  “  whether  the  movements  of  the  pupils  are 
self-directed  or  controlled  from  without.”*  I  visited  one 
school  which  was  organized  for  self-government  on  the  same 
plan  as  a  municipal  corporation.  It  elected  a  mayor,  a  clerk, 
a  treasurer,  and  an  attorney,  who  took  cognizance  of  all  of¬ 
fenses  against  the  common  weal.  The  master  told  me  that 
whereas  formerly  there  were  three  hundred  cases  referred  to 
him  in  a  year  now  there  were  only  five  or  six. 

Corporal  ])unishment  is  not  “  used  in  our  colleges,  nor  in 

*  Pickard,  School  supen  ision,  ]>.  130. 
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our  Iiioh  schools,  nor  in  the  first  and  second  grades  of  our 
primary  schools,  nor  in  our  kindergartens.  Jt  is  rarely  used 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  our  grammar  schools.  In 
the  four  remaining  grades,  as  in  our  rural  schools,  its  use  is 
hecoining  rarer.""’  I’.y  many  authorities  the  employment  of 
the  rod  is  absolutely  prohibited.  Troublesome  children  are 
sometimes  suspended  ( that  is,  jirevented  from  attending)  till 
they  jiromise  reformation,  and  incorrigible  children  are  some¬ 
times  expelled. 

/Physical  training — Most  of  the  schools  and  all  the  colleges 
that  1  saw  had  excellent  gymnasiums  and  a  drill-instructor 
constantly  employed,  hut  not  one  had  any  pretense  of  a  play- 
gn  )und. 

Outdoor  loork — There  is  much  outdoor  work  everywhere. 
1  happened  t(»  reach  Chicago  during  the  first  days  of  spring, 
and  half  the  classrooms  of  one  school  which  I  visited  were 
em])ty  in  consequence,  the  children  being  out  gardening  or 
watching  the  budding  trees.  In  Central  Park,  New  York.  I 
saw  several  groiqis  in  charge  of  their  teachers,  and  the  sight 
was  obviously  common,  for  I  was  almo.st  the  only  one  who 
turned  to  look  at  it.  In  Teachers  College  the  jirofessor  of 
geogra])hy  told  me  that  he  was  about  to  take  his  class  all  tlu 
way  to  Pennsylvania  to  .study  certain  manifestations  of  nature’s 
forces  at  first  hand. 

Mixed  cdiicaliou — W'e  in  Wales  are  much  e.xercised  about 
the  conqiarative  merits  of  the  sejiarate  education  of  the  sexes 
(hoys  and  girls  in  different  schools),  co-education  (hoys  and 
girls  in  different  classes  in  the  same  school),  and  mixed  edu¬ 
cation  (hoys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes).  In  America  they 
consider  that  the  Creator  settled  that  (piestion  when  he  first 
sent  hoys  and  girls  to  the  same  family.  Except  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  in  some  of  the  older  parts  of  Poston  I  never 
even  heard  of  the  sejiaration  of  the  sexes.  In  the  kinder¬ 
garten.  in  the  primary  school,  in  the  grammar  school,  hoys 
and  girls,  and  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  men  and 
women  were  all  working  together  in  the  same  classes,  and  it 
never  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  the  males  that  they  ought 
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to  be  forward  or  sheepish,  nor  to  the  females  that  they  ought 
to  he  fascinating  or  coy. 

Mixed  nationalities — We  in  Wales  also  talk  much  of  the 
trouble  of  teaching  English  to  children  whose  mother-tongue 
is  Welsh;  but  our  bilingual  difficulty  is  microscopic  beside  the 
multilingual  difficulty  in  some  parts  of  America.  Chicago, 
for  instance,  with  a  pi^nilation  of  488,683  Americans,  has 
248,142  Irish,  44,223  English,  12,942  Scotch,  3784  Websh, 
34.907  Canadians,  and  25,814  negroes.  I  dare  say  that  these 
can  S])eak  English  nearly  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  born  in 
Chicago;  but  wbat  of  the  following? 


American 

Horn 

1 

American  | 
I’.ORN,  1 

ONE  Pa¬ 
rent  1 
American  ■ 

Foreicn  j 
Born 

Totai. 

(iermaii . 

. 1  261,704 

21.528 

207,310  1 

490,542 

Swedish . 

. 1  52.81)3 

1,435 

56,862  1 

I  I 

I’lilisli . 

.  52,158 

370 

44.325  i 

<K>.853 

Hoheiiiinn . 

.  47.05 

79<) 

1  40,516  1 

89,280 

Norwegian . 

.  22,732 

710 

22,248 

45.f'<)'J 

Russian . 

39 

20,808 

38,987 

French . 

. 1  10, 589 

833 

10,418 

21,840 

Italian . 

. 1  10,348 

128 

12,585 

13,061 

The  authorities  do  ‘not  apiirebend  any  social  or  political 
danger  from  the  preponderance  of  the  foreign  element.  The 
actual  emigrants  may  mingle  regret  for  their  old  home  with 
love  for  the  new;  but,  thanks  to  the  schools,  the  children  are 
thoroly  American  in  sentiment. 

Patriotism — Patriotism  is  carefully  fostered  in  all  the 
schools.  In  marked  contrast  to  our  own  neglect  of  history  is 
their  universal  teaching  of  it,  and  their  object  is  not  merely 
cultivating  the  mind,  but  pfeparing  for  the  duties  of  a  citizen 
and  instilling  pride  in  the  republic.  The  aid  of  the  emotions 
is  sought  as  well  as  of  the  intellect.  In  some  States  there  is 
a  law,  and  elsewhere  there  is  a  custom  having  the  force  of 
law,  that  the  national  flag  should  be  displayed  on  all  public 
buildings — schools,  of  course,  included.  Certain  pupils  are 
often  told  off  as  a  color  guard,  and  the  school  is  sometimes 
openefl  with  a  salute  to  the  flag. 
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“  Days  ” — Independence,  Thanksgiving,  and  Decoration 
days,  and  all  other  public  holidays  are  kept  with  much  pomp 
and  ceremony.  The  birthdays  of  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Lowell,  and  others  are  celebrated.  Lessons  are  given  on  their 
lives,  and  e.xtracts  from  their  writings  are  read  or  recited. 
Arbor  Day,  too,  is  a  universal  (often  a  compulsory)  institu¬ 
tion.  It  was  observed  while  I  was  in  Chicago,  and  again 
while  I  was  in  New  York.  In  Chicago,  the  children  of  the 
schools  near  Humboldt  Park  were  marched  to  the  park  and 
massed  round  a  platform.  They  sang  appropriate  songs  and 
recited  appropriate  poems,  the  superintendent  of  the  park  gave 
an  address,  and  the  children  planted  three  trees.  In  New 
York  the  children  of  the  “  up-town  ”  schools  planted  many 
trees;  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bedford  Park  they  planted  five 
hundred  tulips;  “down-town,”  where  they  have  no  open 
spaces,  they  merely  formed  themselves  into  a  league  for  the 
protection  of  trees.  Bird  Day  and  Dewey  Day  also  were  kept 
while  I  was  in  the  country. 

The  religious  difficulty — There  is  no  religious  difficulty  in 
America.  Had  I  been  asked  the  reason  three  months  ago  I 
should  have  answered  that  there  was  no  religion  (I  mean  in 
the  schools,  of  course),  but  I  should  have  been  wrong.  The 
reading  of  the  Bible  is  often  prescribed  by  law,  tho  comment 
is  sometimes  forbidden.  “  In  the  public  schools  of  808  cities 
and  villages  of  4000  population  and  over,”  says  the  commis¬ 
sioner,  “  religious  exercises  are  held  in  651,  not  held  in  157, 
and  prohibited  in  77.  In  602  of  the  cities  the  Bible  is  read, 
in  536  daily  prayer  is  offered,  and  in  226  there  is  sacred  song. 
In  only  one  State  [Wisconsin]  is  the  prohibition  of  religious 
exercises  general.”  In  99  cities  and  villages  comment  is  for¬ 
bidden. 

Oratorical  competition — While  I  was  in  Chicago  I  attended 
a  most  interesting  competition.  There  is  a  literary  and  debat¬ 
ing  society  in  connection  with  each  high  school,  and  once  a  year 
the  societies  engage  in  a  public  oratorical  contest,  each  being 
represented  by  its  champion.  A  ])rize  of  one  hundred  dollars 
is  given  to  the  first,  of  seventy-five  dollars  to  the  second,  and 
of  fifty  dollars  to  the  third,  with  gold  medals  in  addition. 
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riiis  year  the  competition  took  place  in  a  large  and  beautiful 
concert  hall,  which,  in  spite  of  a  minimum  charge  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  admission,  was  crowded.  The  chairman  was  a 
hoy,  and  the  whole  proceedings  were  conducted  by  the  children 
themselves.  Two  girls  and  seven  boys  entered,  and  they  dis¬ 
coursed  on  such  subjects  as  “  Freedom’s  Martyr”  (Lincoln), 
"  Our  Foreign  Policy,”  “  A  poet  of  peace  and  a  poet  of  war.” 
fhey  declaimed  with  all  the  confidence  of  old  politicians,  and 
put  as  much  energy  and  earnestness  into  their  speeches  as  if 
they  were  striving  to  win  votes  for  the  right  party.  The 
three  presidents  of  the  three  great  local  universities  were  the 
judges  of  ”  thought  and  composition,”  while  two  distinguished 
lawyers  and  a  senator  were  the  judges  of  “  delivery.”  They 
must  have  been  present,  but  they  kept  themselves  entirely  in 
the  hackground,  and  I  failed  to  discover  them.  Such  com¬ 
petitions  being  common,  and  elocution  being  much  more 
studied  than  it  is  with  us.  no  wonder  that  Americans  have  a 
pre-eminence  in  speech-making. 

Libraries — The  public  library  is  a  very  important  factor  of 
the  public  life  of  America.  It  is  munificently  housed  and  gen¬ 
erously  stocked,  not  with  hooks  for  the  general  reader  alone, 
hut  with  books  for  the  specialist  also.  In  the  course  of  the 
matiy  conversations  which  I  had  with  publishers  I  ventured  to 
express  an  opinion  that  it  could  not  possibly  pay  to  import 
certain  English  works  on  education,  hut  I  was  informed  that, 
tho  the  sale  to  teachers  might  he  small,  there  would  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  demand  from  the  libraries. 

Every  public  library  had  a  children’s  department,  with  its 
own  room,  its  own  volumes,  its  own  catalog,  and  its  own  li¬ 
brarian.  Pictures  hearing  on  the  nature  study  of  the  schools 
and  on  the  topics  of  the  day  were  exhibited  on  screens. 

lA'ery  school  had  its  own  library,  and  occasionally  a  read¬ 
ing-room  in  addition.  In  several  of  the  normal  schools  the 
library  was  so  large  that  a  librarian  had  to  give  her  whole  time 
to  its  management. 

In  the  superintendent’s  office  at  Philadelphia  there  was  a 
pedagogic  library  of  over  six  thousand  volumes  brought  to¬ 
gether  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  city. 
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There  are  many  other  topics  on  which  I  should  be  pleased 
to  say  somethin",  but  1  have  already  exceeded  the  limit  that 
I  had  set  for  myself.  1  saw  many  things  to  interest  me,  and 
some  to  surprise.  I  brought  hack  pleasant  memories  of  kind¬ 
nesses  received,  hundreds  of  useful  hints,  and  a  more  open 
mind.  T  shouUl  have  liked  to  bring  back  also  some  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  beautiful  buildings,  a  little  of  her  spirit  of  liberality,  a 
few  of  her  superfluous  dollars,  her  respect  for  teachers,  and 
the  deep  faith  in  the  value  of  education  on  which  that  respect 
is  founded. 


D.wid  Salmon 
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IS  SPELLING  A  LOST  ART? 

In  the  general  chorus  of  praise  which  is  annually  chanted 
over  American  schools  is  there  any  note  of  exultation  over  the 
ability  of  American  children  to  spell  the  English  language? 
Some  schools  report  that  their  own  percentage  of  failure  is 
comparatively  small,  but  even  these  schools  take  only  a  quali¬ 
fied  pride  in  their  achievement.  Prominent  school-men,  while 
maintaining  that  there  has  latterly  been  some  improvement, 
generally  confess  that  there  is,  on  the  whole,  no  subject  less 
successfully  taught. 

I'rom  time  to  time  the  public  is  aroused  on  the  matter. 
Twenty  years  or  mcjre  ago.  when  the  a  Mention  of  the  American 
l)Cople  was  naturally  directed  upon  the  earlier  days  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  the  old-fashioned  .spelling-match  won  new  popularity. 
At  this  remarkable  form  of  entertainment  the  interest  centered 
chiefly  upon  two  surviving  contestants,  who  struggled  for  a 
time  with  the  deceitfulness  of  obscure  syllables  only  to  fall  at 
last  before  the  assault  of  some  unexpected  antagonist.  The 
performance  seems  almost  grotes([ue  when  we  stop  to  think  of 
it.  riiat  men  of  high  intelligence  should  be  able  to  spell  only 
a  fraction  of  the  words  in  their  native  tongue  seems  almost  too 
strange  to  be  credible.  Vet  such  is  the  undeniable  fact.  Few 
writers  send  their  manuscript  to  the  printer  without  a  lurking 
dread  lest  some  misspelled  word  may  be  overlooked  in  the 
revision  of  the  proof. 

Very  resi)ectable  authority  tells  us  that  ability  to  spell  is  a 
gift  of  the  gods,  and  that  he  whom  the  gods  have  neglected 
must  make  the  best  of  his  lot.  Unfortunately,  the  Pharisee 
who  can  spell  is  tempted  to  view  with  scornful  eye  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  however  penitent,  who  misplaces  his  vowels  and  conso¬ 
nants.  I  have  known  an  e.xcellent  teacher  of  science  who  lost 
her  position  because  a  word  or  two  in  a  mass  of  writing  on 
a  blackboard  contained  some  letters  out  c:)f  place.  Nemesis 
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appeared  in  due  time,  when  her  censor,  an  exceedingly  brilliant 
woman,  misspelled  several  words  in  writing  an  important  testi¬ 
monial. 

Yet,  after  all.  what  especial  virtue  is  there  in  being  able  to 
arrange  the  letters  of  words  in  a  certain  order?  That  order 
has  never  been  universally  accepted  thruout  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world,  and  it  has  changed  from  century  to  century.  To 
this  day  some  spellings  that  pass  for  good  in  America  are  re¬ 
garded  in  England  as  very  bad  indeed.  Moreover,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  eleven  or  twelve  centuries  in  which  English  has 
been  preserved  in  written  form,  the  few  generations  during  j 
which  a  tolerable  uniformity  bas  been  observed  by  the  printers 
and  to  a  less  extent  by  educated  people,  appear  very  short. 

In  fact,  the  printers  and  proof-readers  and  the  teachers  of 
spelling  are  almost  the  only  classes  that  have  permanently  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  task.  Certainly  false  is  the  assertion  that, 

“  while  good  spelling  may  not  mark  the  scholar,  bad  spelling 
marks  the  ignorant  man."  An  ignorant  man  will  usually  spell 
badly,  but  many  men  who  are  never  quite  sure  of  their  spelling 
are  unjustly  ranked  among  the  ignorant. 

We  must  admit,  then,  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
“  correct  "  si)elling  was  a  universal  accomplishment — even  i” 
the  days  of  the  Webster  Spelling  book.  IIow  is  it  now? 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  school  children  leave  school 
after  five  or  six  years  of  training.  A  small  percentage  of  the 
pupils — less  than  two  per  cent,  in  some  cities — enter  the  high 
school,  and  a  picked  few  go  to  college.  Whoever  has  had 
much  to  do  with  college  themes  and  examination  Ixjoks  can 
give  a  doleful  list  of  the  forms  new  and  strange  that  the  com-  j 
monest  words  assume  under  the  hands  of  some  students. 

What  then  can  be  expected  of  the  less  favored  majority  whose 
schooling  ends  with  the  grammar  school  ?  \o  method  yet  de¬ 
vised  has  succeeded  in  making  perfect  more  than  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools.  To  one  blessed  J 

with  a  tender  orthographical  conscience  this  state  of  things  1 

must  appear  .shameful  if  there  is  any  easy  way  of  preventing  5 
it;  and  even  now  those  who  would  fain  see  in  unimpeachable 
orthography  one  of  the  marks  of  a  gentleman  regard  the  in-  e 
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ability  of  so  many  of  their  countrymen  to  spell  as  no  laughing 
matter. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  some  excuse  for  even  the  worst  of 
spellers,  and  there  is  much  question  whether  the  social  posi¬ 
tion  of  many  excellent  gentlemen  should  on  this  score  be  made 
precarious.  A  man  whose  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  that 
he  can  spell  is  a  poor  creature.  His  si)elling  faculty  is  at  best 
but  a  form  of  memory,  and  that  of  no  high  order.  A  good 
speller  is  able  to  visualize  words  and  to  reproduce  them  as  he 
has  seen  them,  or  to  retain  mechanically  the  order  of  letters  in 
words  that  he  has  only  heard.  But  the  visual  image  of  a 
word  is,  of  course,  nothing  like  the  sound  of  it;  and  if  the 
sound  of  the  word  does  not  inevitably  suggest  its  proper  form, 
the  word  is  not  likely  to  be  written  correctly.  Hence,  the 
proper  form  must  be  held  in  mind  by  sheer  memory  or  by  rules 

’’ich  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  knows.  But  hosts  of 
people  whose  perceptive  powers  in  general  are  very  keen  have 
nevertheless  a  feeble  memory  for  word-forms,  and  they  nat¬ 
urally  make  a  mess  of  their  spelling.  On  the  other  hand,  ac¬ 
curate  images  of  words  can  exist  quite  independently  of  a 
proper  realization  of  the  pronunciation.  One  of  the  best 
spellers  I  have  ev’er  known  was  a  German  who  could  pronounce 
scarcely  a  single  word  correctly. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  technical  discussion,  and  hence 
I  cannot  here  show  in  detail  why  our  spelling  is  so  absurdly  bad 
as  it  is.  No  one  in  his  sober  senses  would  deliberately  sit 
down  to  invent  such  a  system  of  spelling  as  ours,  with  its  multi¬ 
tude  of  silent  letters  and  obscure  sounds.  How  then  did  it 
come  to  us  ? 

Poor  spellers  now  and  then  sigh  for  the  times  long  ago,  when 
spelling  went  more  according  to  individual  taste.  They  even 
bint  that  George  ^\^ashingtot^  and  other  revered  patriots 
showed  their  independence  quite  as  much  in  their  spelling  as 
in  other  things.  The  older  days  were  certainly  far  less  cen¬ 
sorious  than  our  own  in  such  matters.  Yet  a  little  study  of 
sixteenth-century  books  will  discover  only  minor  variations 
from  the  norm  of  our  own  time — the  difiference  appearing 
chiefly  in  the  final  e.  To  arrive  at  their  golden  age  of  free- 
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dom  they  must  back  to  the  centuries  before  the  invention 
of  printing.  After  the  Xorman  Conquest  the  extensive  bor¬ 
rowing  of  French  words  by  widely  divergent  English  dialects, 
and  the  partial  respelling  of  English  words  by  French  copyists, 
led  to  great  confusion.  But  even  at  worst  the  forms  gave 
some  clew  to  the  pronunciation. 

Our  present  spelling  owes  its  absurdities  largely  to  two  op¬ 
posing  forces :  the  one,  the  resistless  tendency  of  the  language 
to  change  its  sounds,  particularly  vowel  sounds:  the  other,  the 
conservative  habit  of  using  the  old  symbols  or  hjrms  of  words, 
even  tho  the  sounds  have  changed.  W’e  are  inclined  to  make  ^ 
merry  over  the  spelling  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years 
ago,  but.  on  the  whole,  it  was  far  more  consistent  than  our 
own.  Old  English — that  is.  Anglo-Sa.xon — spelling,  and  that 
of  several  subseiiuent  centuries,  was  in  the  main  phonetic,  and 
the  symbols,  tho  varied,  ajipear  for  the  most  part  to  have  indi¬ 
cated  the  desired  sounds.  At  all  events,  no  such  chasm  as  now 
exists  separated  the  word  from  its  sound.  W’e  are  now  trying 
with  essentially  the  same  combinatir)ns  of  letters  as  were  in  u^e 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizalieth,  to  rejiresent  sounds  that  have 
greatly  changed  since  her  day.  Moreover,  the  changes  have 
not  been  consistent,  and  they  have  tended  more  and  more  to 
make  “  correct  ”  spelling  and  iironunciation  difficult.  This 
process  of  phonetic  change  is  still  going  on.  ami  it  promises  a 
goodly  number  of  surjirises  in  the  next  generation  or  two. 

The  changes  in  America  seem  to  be  taking  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  direction  from  those  in  England,  and  thus  tend  still  further 
to  comidicate  the  problem  f)f  learning  to  siiell. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  what  is  to  be  done?  'fhe  spelling-  i 
reformers  have  a  ready  and  ajiparently  conclusive  answer. 

“  Strike."  they  say.  “  at  the  niot  of  the  difficulty;  put  our  spell¬ 
ing  on  a  purely  phr.netic  basis,  and  remove  f»nce  ir>r  all  the 
absurdities  that  disfigure  every  page  r)f  jirinterl  r>r  written 
English.”  If  the  scheme  were  practicable,  it  wouhl  doubtlc'' 
be  the  most  rational  thing  to  do.  I>ut  the  progress  of  the  re-  * 
formers,  eminent  scholars  tho  they  are.  has  been  lamentably 
slow.  At  all  events,  an  entire  generation  is  likely  to  be  iK^rn 
and  eclucated  before  such  a  reform  is  generally  adopted.  The 
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people  who  spell  worst  have  no  voice  in  the  discnssion,  since 
they  dare  not  appear  in  print,  even  if  they  have  anything  to 
say;  the  newspapers  dislike  to  take  radical  action  for  fear  of 
diininishing  their  circulation;  the  hook  piihlishers  hesitate  to 
jaihlish  new  ventures  in  strange  forms  and  to  make  obsolete 
for  a  new  generation  of  readers  the  hooks  already  i)rinted  in  the 
received  spelling.*  The  popular  feeling  against  sweeping 
change  was  well  expres.sed  hy  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  protest 
against  transforming  familiar  (ireek  names  into  their  strictly 
classical  shai)e:  “  h'or  my  part.  1  feel  no  disposition  to  pass  all 
iny  own  life  in  the  wilderness  of  pedantry,  in  order  that  a 
posterity  which  1  shall  never  see  may  one  dav  enter  an  ortho¬ 
graphical  Canaan."  It  must  he  admitted  that  when  one  has 
become  accustomed  to  translate  ra])idly  one  set  of  visual  im¬ 
ages  into  thought,  the  difticulty  of  suddenly  substituting  an¬ 
other  .set  is  great.  The  dit'hcnlty  lies  not  merely  in  the  fact 
that  new  combinations  of  letters  are  to  he  deciphered.  I’oetrv, 
in  particular,  after  being  visualized  in  one  form,  loses  much 
of  its  charm  and  becomes  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  av'erage 
reader  by  being  transmuted  into  a  form  purely  phonetic. 

lake,  for  example,  a  single  stanza  (»f  CampbeH’s  familiar 
Hohcnlimicn.  The  original  runs: 

On  Linden,  when  tlie  sun  was  low. 

All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow  ; 

And  dark  ;is  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

Mere  are  two  versions  in  jtlionetic  spelling  projto.sed  by  a 
leading  baiglisb  scholar,"  the  second  being  somewhat  less  radi¬ 
cal  than  the  first ; 

on  Lind.in,-'  wen  dh.i  s.in  w.a/  lou, 

.'lol  bbdies  lei  dh’.jntrodn  snou, 

•in'  daak  ,i/.  wint.')  woz  dh.>  Ilou 
av  Ais.),  rouling  ra-pidli. 

on  Lindn,  wen  dh.a  sn'ii  w:iz  lou. 
aol  bhi-dles  lei  dh’n'nlrodn  snou. 
an’  dark  az  winter  waz  dha  Ilou 
av  Aiser,  rouling  ra-pidli. 

'  I'lie  forms  .adopteil  for  some  words  in  the  payes  of  this  Kkvik.w  go  perli.aps  as 
far  as  we  may  safely  venture  at  present. 

®  Skeat  in  his  PriucipUsof  En;’lish  etymology,  i,  331J,  343. 

’z  is  nothing  hut  turned  e. 
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Does  anyone  believe  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
inducing  the  public  to  adopt  even  the  simpler  of  these  forms? 
We  may  frankly  admit  that  the  advantages  of  a  consistent 
phonetic  sirelling  would  be  enormous,  and  that  nothing  would 
better  suit  the  purpose  of  the  professional  etymologist.  The 
serious  students  of  the  language,  who  easily  detect  the  same 
word  under  various  disguises,  have  small  objections  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  reform,  but  the  general  public  is  not  clamoring  for  a 
change,  d'o  the  average  man  such  phonetic  alphabets  as 
Glossic  or  Romic  or  Paljeotype  are  stones  of  stumbling  and 
rocks  of  offense,  and  such  they  will  probably  continue  to  be. 

A  serious  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  rigidly  phonetic 
spelling  is  that  if  a  word  is  to  indicate  by  its  form  the  precise 
sound  which  it  is  sup])osed  to  have,  it  will  assume  as  many 
forms  as  there  are  recognized  pronunciations.  For  instance, 
are  we  to  write  zvcn,  as  in  the  transcriptions,  or  hiven?  Is  the 
syllable  ci  in  pronunciation  to  be  written  si  or  shi?  Shall  we 
write  na-tur,  nat-yur,  or  na-choor?  Every  system  adopted 
must  be  in  part  a  compromise.  If  we  insist  upon  exact  pho¬ 
netic  representation,  we  must  say  boldly  that  words  should 
change  in  form  as  often  as  the  sound  changes,  and  that,  as  the 
language  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  stationary,  the  spelling 
should  be  revisefl,  say,  once  in  twenty-five  or  fifty  years,  so  as 
to  take  account  of  new  jjronunciations. 

The  great  barrier  to  strictly  phonetic  spelling  is,  therefore, 
as  I  conceiv’e,  not  merely  the  strong  prejudice  against  new 
forms  for  familiar  words,  but  the  fact  that  English  pronuncia¬ 
tion  differs  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  The  pronunciation  of  London  is  not  that  of  Man¬ 
chester,  or  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  to  say  nothing  of  Dublin, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans.  Certain  groups  of 
words  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  American  phonetic  public 
to  spell  in  one  way,  and  the  London  phonetic  public  in  another. 
Conceivably,  a  conventional  spelling  for  a  conventional  pro¬ 
nunciation  may  be  agreed  upon,  but  convention  we  have  in 
plenty  now.  Who  shall  decide  what  the  pronunciation  is  to 
be?  Will  America  yield  to  England  or  England  to  America? 
If  not.  confusion  worse  confounded  is  likely  to  reign. 
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W'e  are,  then,  face  to  face  with  a  difficult  situation.  We 
are  using  a  language  which,  under  the  operation  of  forces  in 
part  beyond  control,  has  assumed  strange  and  inconsistent 
forms.  Radical  reform,  such  as  is  proposed  by  phonetic  en¬ 
thusiasts,  seems  to  be  yet  far  distant  ;  and  even  minor  reforms 
that  would  remove  a  part  of  the  difficulty  win  very  slow  ac¬ 
ceptance.  But  is  the  case  hopeless?  At  first  sight  one  is 
tempted  to  say  yes.  As  long  as  the  teaching  of  spelling  is 
intrusted  to  incompetent  and  long-suffering  teachers  using 
either  no  spelling-book  at  all  or  books  constructed  on  irra¬ 
tional  principles,  and  the  subject  is  allowed  more  and  more  to 
be  pushed  into  the  background  as  the  pupil  advances  in  his 
school  grade,  so  long  shall  we  have  the  picturesque  variety  of 
word-forms  that  we  have  had — forms  that  are,  to  borrow  some 
of  the  spelling  of  a  college  student’s  theme,  “  horable,”  and 
“  pseui-generous  ”  (sui  generis).  Some  schools  have  prac¬ 
tically  abandoned  the  old  methods  of  systematic  oral  and 
written  spelling  lessons  and  rely  altogether  upon  so-called  lan¬ 
guage  lessons  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  And  such 
language!  Why,  it  is  not  only  bad  itself,  but  capable  of  pro¬ 
voking  bad  language  in  those  who  have  to  read  it.  Many 
schools  spend  an  amazing  amount  of  time  on  the  weary  drill, 
but  their  reports  are  very  dismal  reading.  Nor  has  the 
adoption  of  the  so-called  “  word-method  ”  and  the  “  sentence- 
method  ”  of  learning  to  read  l)een  accompanied  in  every  case 
by  increased  accuracy  in  spelling.  Some  of  the  best  teachers 
in  the  country,  after  faithfully  trying  these  methods  for  years 
under  favorable  conditions,  have  abandoned  them  for  others 
less  “  natural  ”  and  have  given  increased  attention  to  the  neg¬ 
lected  spelling-book. 

In  the  spelling-book  and  its  proper  use  seems  to  rest  the 
hope  of  the  coming  generation  of  spellers.  Yet  too  many  of 
the  s])elling-books  now  in  use,  tho  offering  to  the  young  stu¬ 
dent  a  bewildering  variety  of  words,  are  thrown  together  on  no 
recognizable  principle  and  afford  no  opportunity  to  the  pupil 
to  discover  a  relation  between  his  lesson  and  his  own  attain¬ 
ments.  The  aim  in  some  books  seems  to  be  to  bring  in  as 
many  difficult  words  as  possible.  But  the  ability  to  spell  diffi- 
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cult  words  counts  for  little  unless  they  are  to  be  used  in  one’s 
own  composition.  There  is  no  use  in  anticipating  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  the  wants  of  the  man  of  forty.  It  need  not 
cause  a  shudder  if  the  pupil  should  be  unable  to  spell  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  the  less  used  technical  and  difficult  terms 
of  .science.  These  may  bide  their  time.  The  pupil  cannot  in 
any  case  master  them  all.  What  is  important  is  that  he  form 
the  habit  of  spelling  accurately  the  words  that  belong  to  his 
range  of  thought,  and  that  he  continue  the  process  when  he 
advances  to  higher  studies.  To  the  objection  that  many  pupils 
who  leave  school  early  often  assume  resptuisible  positions  in 
later  life  and  hence  ought  to  learn  the  sirelling  of  unusual  words 
in  school,  the  answer  is  easy.  Xo  such  prophetic  method  is 
pc)ssible.  The  exigencies  of  life  are  far  t(xj  varied  to  enable 
the  schools  t(j  foresee  them  all. 

What  can  reasonably  be  demanded  is  that  the  elementary 
schools  should  provide  for  the  needs  of  average  pupils.  The 
vast  proportion  of  those  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  occu])y  subordinate  ])ositions  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  They  are  not  likely  to  write  anything  more  important 
than  letters  intended  for  i)rivate  circulation,  and  they  will  be 
unlikely  to  employ  difficult  words  in  any  of  their  feats  of  com¬ 
position.  We  may  therefore  urge  that  the  territory  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  spelling  course  should  be  narrowed  as  much  as 
possible,  and  that  words  that  offer  no  difficulty  and  worcls  that 
offer  too  great  difficulty  should  alike  be  weeded  out.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  is  already  attempted  in  the  better  spelling- 
books.^  but  in  mf)St  of  them  there  is  yet  much  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  X'o  spelling-book  can  contain  more  than  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  difticult  wonls  in  the  language,  and.  therefore,  the 
real  problem  consists  in  fletermining  what  words  can  be  safely 
omitted.  The  sjiecialist  must.  ()f  ermrse.  learn  his  own  jier- 
sonal  vocabulary  as  he  needs  it;  and,  after  a  certain  ])oint. 
almost  every  man  must  in  a  sense  be  regarded  as  a  specialist, 
whose  needs  cannot  be  met  in  any  book  small  enough  to  be 
used  in  the  schools. 

^  One  of  the  most  pnjmiain"  of  the  new  spelliiif'-ljooks  was  recently  reviewed  in 
the  Educatio.nal  Kkvif.w. 
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riiere  remains,  then,  a  fumlamental  vocabulary  which  be- 
loiif^s  to  everyone  who  speaks  or  writes  at  all.  This  vocab¬ 
ulary  is  not  capable  of  preci.se  delimitation  according  to  the 
.school  grade  of  the  pupil,  hut  it  can  he  roughly  determined 
by  co-operative  .study  on  the  i)art  of  teachers.  I  say  co¬ 
operative,  because  the  problem  is  so  complicated  that  we  may 
question  whether  any  one  man  is  capable  of  preparing  an  ideal 
spelling-book.  Such  a  bewk  should  be  based  upon  a  series  of 
tentative  graded  vocabularies,  which  should  be  thoroly  tested 
before  being  adopted.  Some  authors  of  text-books  are  opti¬ 
mistic  enough  to  think  that  they  have  approached  very  near 
to  perfection,  but  their  wisdom  has  hardly  been  justified  as  yet 
by  the  children  in  the  public  schools. 

How  many  words  the  sjielling  vocabulary  should  contain 
must  depend  upon  the  further  fpiestion  as  to  when  the  spelling 
class  is  to  stop.  Most  high  schools  probably  regard  spelling- 
classes  as  beneath  their  dignity;  while,  on  the  other  band,  some 
of  us  wonder  whether  the  spelling-drill  might  not  well  con¬ 
tinue  thru  the  college  course.  At  all  events,  even  college 
Sophomores  and  Juniors  and  Seniors  spell  with  a  wild  free¬ 
dom  which  is  little  realized  by  an  admiring  public.® 

^  \  few  s])etinieiis  prove  hut  little,  for  the  objector  may  always  ur^e  that  the 
obnoxious  examples  are  exceptional  rather  than  typical.  I5ut  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe  that  the  experience  of  colleges  in  this  matter  is  substantially  alike.  .At  all 
events,  my  inipiiries  have  conlirmc<l  me  in  the  belief  that  if  the  hitbil  of  spelling  is 
not  formed  in  the  lower  schools  it  is  rarely  if  ever  formed  in  later  life.  I  note  from 
a  long  list  some  of  the  more  erratic  forms.  One  Sophomore  in  a  rhetoric  examina¬ 
tion  spells  participle  in  four  different  ways  on  the  same  page,  but  in  no  case  cor¬ 
rectly.  A  Junior  pleads  as  an  excuse  for  failing  to  do  some  work  the  fact  that  he 
has  “  week  eyes."  Icniors  employ  in  their  college  themes  such  forms  as — 
sneeky,  layed,  origanal,  ribons,  tripple,  strenious,  boosom,  exhist,  uidievel,  fases 
(phases),  neculus  !  (nucleus).  Seniors  write  in  examination  jiapers  such  words  as 
— dayly,  devide,  teath,  systim,  |)erminent,  traid,  merrits,  ment,  dos  (does),  rolers, 
crouic,  cillender,  imployment.  As  an  illustration  of  what  a  single  .Senior  may  do, 
I  cite  a  list  of  words  drawn  from  two  examination  papers  ;  intervidual,  interlect, 
interlectual,  sence,  percepitable,  feal,  seam  (seem),  bedguers  (beggars),  incourage- 
nient,  nead,  vishious,  seperated,  apearance,  parant,  apears,  seak,  rece.ading,  forhead, 
loabes,  deap,  vallies,  there  (their),  honey,  devided,  devisions,  narrowes,  incoriga- 
hle  :  roolers  (rollers),  spining,  spindals,  to  (too)  sensative,  milion,  idol  (idle),  fait 
(fault),  widdows,  sanatary,  chattlc,  idear,  wate,  extrems,  flower  (flour),  showey, 
loos  (lose).  'I'he  entire  page  could  easily  be  filled  wifh  other  exam|)les,  but 
the  reader  may  be  .safely  left  to  manuf.acture  his  own,  in  full  assurance  that  some 
college  student  has  already  anticipated  him.  The  case  is  bad  enough,  but  there  is 
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Possibly  a  spelling-book  or  a  series  of  spelling-books  can  be 
constructed  \\  hich  shall  be  better  than  any  now  in  use.  Possi¬ 
bly  a  reasonably  full  course  in  spelling  can  be  mastered  by  the 
average  pupil  in  the  public  schools.  If  so,  the  work  is  per¬ 
haps  worth  the  trouble.  But  if,  after  all,  the  number  of  diffi¬ 
cult  words  that  most  pupils  are  likely  to  use  in  their  school 
years — to  say  nothing  of  the  years  of  active  life — is  greater 
than  can  properly  be  put  into  the  school  course,  there  is  much 
reason  to  fear  that  spelling  will  be  for  the  majority  of  people 
an  unattained,  if  not  an  unattainable,  art.  If  we  are  to  go  on 
in  the  old  way,  we  must  reform  the  s[)ellers;  if  they  are  past 
redemption,  we  must  try  to  reform  the  spelling. 

William  E.  Mead 

Wesi.i-yan  U.NivERsn  y, 

Mihuletown,  Conn. 

no  use  losing  our  tempers  over  it.  As  long  as  we  kee|)  our  present  system  of 
spelling,  some  worthy  souls  who  have  learned  how  to  spell  will  he  able  to  idume 
themselves  on  their  one  accomplishment,  and  many  teachers  otherwise  at  a  loss 
for  em|)loyment  can  be  assured  of  an  occupation  that  will  abide  with  them. 
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COLLEGE  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  ‘ 

One  of  the  chief  objections  raised  to  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten  by  those  charged  with  the  successful  adminis¬ 
tration  of  secondary  scliools  was  that  the  programs  proposed 
were  impracticable  in  view  of  the  varying  demands  of  the 
colleges  and  technical  schools  as  well  as  of  the  communities 
supporting  the  high  schools.  When,  therefore,  a  carefully 
selected  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
undertook,  in  1895,  the  task  of  determining  “  what  action 
ought  to  be  taken  by  universities  and  secondary  schools  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  introduction  of  the  programs  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  Ten,”  teachers  and  principals  of  high  schools 
everywhere  looked  for  a  valuable  deliverance.  For  four  years 
this  committee  has  labored  earnestly  and  thoughtfully,  avail¬ 
ing  itself  of  the  results  of  careful  studies  of  important  divisions 
of  the  problem  made  by  the  representatives  of  special  associa¬ 
tions.  The  charactet  of  the  Report  on  College  Entrance  Re¬ 
quirements  made  to  the  National  Educational  Association  and 
adopted  by  that  body  at  its  recent  session  fully  justifies  the 
time  and  energy  devoted  to  its  production.  The  committee  has 
not  sought  to  discharge  its  duty  by  constructing  an  ideal  cur¬ 
riculum  or  set  of  curriculums  which  shall  be  mutually  accepta¬ 
ble  to  a  large  number  of  representative  and  reputable  colleges 
and  secondary  schools.  It  has  at  the  very  outset  given  its 
sanction  to  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  one  ideal  curriculum 
and  that  anything  like  absolute  uniformity  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  is  undesirable  as  well  as  impracticable.  While  declaring 
the  necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  the  principle  of  election  in 
secondary  schools  the  report  recognizes  certain  well-founded 
limitations  to  its  operation.  “  The  program  of  studies,”  by 

'  Report  of  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Re(|uirements,  July,  1899.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Educational  .Association.  188  p.  25  cents. 
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which  is  meant  the  list  of  all  the  studies  offered  in  a  given 
school,  is  necessarily  limited  hy  teaching  force,  room,  and  other 
material  equipment  provided  for  the  school.  Election  must 
first  of  all  ojrerate  within  limits  set  by  the  financial  ability  of 
each  particular  school.  Again  since  it  is  the  business  of  the 
secondary  .school  to  discover  the  pupil’s  powers,  to  disclose  to 
him  his  own  possibilities,  every  “  curriculum  ” — by  which  the 
committee  means  the  group  of  studies  schematically  arranged 
for  any  jjupil  (jr  set  of  pupils — should  prescribe  a  fair  trial  of 
each  of  the  five  great  fields  of  English,  mathematics,  history, 
natural  .science,  and  foreign  language.  Drawing  upon  the 
experience  of  the  j)ast  the  committee  has  recommended  as 
"  constants,”  or  elements  common  to  all  curriculums,  one 
year’s  work  in  history  and  one  in  science,  two  years  each  in 
English  and  in  mathematics,  and  four  years  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  constants  arc  subjects 
common  to  the  entrance  requirements  of  almost  all  the  reputa¬ 
ble  colleges  of  the  country.  Each,  if  not  prescribed  hard  and 
fast,  is  accepted  as  a  unit  of  suitable  preparation  in  all  our 
leading  colleges.  .Aside  from  these  “  constants  ”  the  individ¬ 
ual  pupil  will,  with  the  advice  of  teachers  and  parents,  pursue 
courses  suited  to  his  needs,  a])titudes.  and  interests.  The  boy 
preparing  for  Harvard,  for  exami)le.  will  add  to  his  “con¬ 
stants  ”  the  other  subjects  prescribed  for  admission  to  that 
institution.  The  girl  seeking  to  enter  Smith  wdll  complete  her 
“  curriculum  ”  in  accordance  with  the  re(|uirements  of  the  col¬ 
lege  at  Northampton.  Just  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  effect 
of  this  feature  of  the  report  seems  to  be  quite  w’idely  misun¬ 
derstood.  A  writer  in  one  of  our  leading  educational  jour¬ 
nals,  for  example,  remarks  “  that  this  principle  of  election  is 
evidently  going  into  operation  in  our  secondary  schools,  but 
that  its  success  will  depend  on  whether  or  not  under  its  work¬ 
ing  a  boy  can  make  preparation  for  Harvard.”  This  is  just 
what  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  is  designed  to 
facilitate.  It  will  enable  the  bfw  to  make  u])  his  curriculum 
for  graduation  from  the  high  school  out  of  the  very  courses 
prescribed  for  arlmission  at  Cambridge.  It  w’ill  at  the  same 
time  enable  the  student  preparing  for  Columbia  or  Yale  or 
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Cornell  to  make  such  other  choices  as  may  be  called  for  by  the 
entrance  requirements  of  these  colleges. 

Realizing  that  much  of  the  overburdening  of  the  high  school 
has  been  due  to  varying  and  contlicting  demands  from  the  col¬ 
leges,  the  committee  recommends  a  line  of  uniformity  which 
is  both  feasible  and  desirable.  It  urges  uniformity  not  in 
programs  of  studies,”  n<»t  in  “  curriculums,”  but  in  cour.ses 
of  study.”  In  the  terminology  of  the  report,  the  expression 
“  course  of  study  ”  is  used  to  designate  "  the  (juantity,  quality, 
and  method  of  the  work  in  any  given  subject  of  instruction, 
'fhe  course  of  study  is  the  unit  out  of  which  curriculums  and 
programs  are  framed,  d'hese  courses  of  study  constitute  so 
many  national  norms  or  units,  out  of  which  any  school  may 
make  up  as  rich  a  program  of  studies  as  its  means  and  facilities 
permit;  a  program,  moreover,  which  may  he  made  to  yield 
several  curriculums.  or  possibly  almost  as  many  curriculums 
as  there  are  students,  each  curriculum  ])erha])s  being  better 
than  the  other  from  an  individual  point  of  view.  In  so  far 
as  the  courses  of  study  representing  national  units  or  norms 
may  be  adopted  by  the  schools  and  colleges,  great  simplification 
will  result  in  the  subject  of  college  entrance  requirements.” 
At  i)resent  half  a  dozen  ctdleges  calling  for  three  years  of  (ier- 
man  as  preparation  may  involve  six  different  courses  of  study. 
In  fact  almost  every  New  England  college  involves  a  distinct 
high-school  course  of  study  to  meet  its  modern-language  re¬ 
quirement.  Four  different  sets  of  French  books  are  annually 
needed  for  a  class  of  twenty-four  members  preparing  for  four 
institutions  within  a  circle  fifty  miles  in  diameter.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  report  would  result  in  better  training  for  all  sec¬ 
ondary  pui)ils  and  better  preparation  for  those  who  go  to 
college.  It  would  concentrate  text-making  talent  on  fewer 
books,  this  insuring  a  superior  i)roduct.  It  would  also  give  us 
in  a  few  years  better  trained  teachers  for  the  high  schools. 
The  adoption  of  the  national  norms  would  save  immense  losses 
of  time  to  that  large  body  of  students  which  comes  from  fami¬ 
lies  who  change  their  place  of  abode  once  or  even  twice  within 
the  high-school  period.  The  sons  or  daughters  of  some  clergy¬ 
men.  mechanical  operatives,  railroad  and  telegraph  employees. 
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and  many  others  often  fail  to  complete  their  secondary-school 
education  owing  to  the  great  discouragement  involved  in  the 
wide  variation  of  “  courses  of  study  ”  in  successive  homes. 
The  uniform  “  course  ”  would  not  only  result  in  sending  more 
and  better  prepared  students  to  college,  but  it  would  radically 
improve  the  training  received  by  the  large  majority  which  does 
not  go  to  college.  For  it  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  the  elective  policy,  as  outlined  in  the  report,  that 
the  pupils  who  do  not  go  to  college  will  receive  in  many  if 
not  all  subjects,  as  good  instruction  and  valuable  training  as 
the  college  preparatory  students.  There  will  be  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  confining  the  energy  of  the  best-equipped  and  best- 
paid  teachers  to  the  handful  of  students  preparing  for  college. 
The  grotescpie  divisions  of  “  college  English  ”  and  “  general 
English,”  of  ”  college  physics  ”  and  “  general  physics,”  which 
now  disfigure  so  many  programs,  will  disappear.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  or  physics  which  remains  will  do  so  because  it  is  superior, 
and  rationally  justifiable,  and  will  become  the  privilege  of  all. 

In  another  way,  too,  the  adojition  of  the  recommendations  of 
this  report  would  put  an  end  to  much  dissipation  of  effort  now 
consequent  on  the  administration  of  college-preparatory  and 
general  courses  in  English,  in  history,  and  in  the  sciences.  T 
means  a  total  ahandonment  of  many  courses  that  now  enable 
over-ambitious  schools  to  make  “  boom  advertisements  ”  in 
the  annual  report  or  catalog.  The  report  recommends,  for 
example,  that  four  courses  in  science,  history,  and  literature 
be  the  maximum  provision  of  the  secondary-school  program. 

If  this  policy  obtain  favor,  we  may  hope  that  it  will  soon 
cease  to  be  good  form  to  announce  that  a  given  high  school, 
with  from  six  to  twelve  teachers,  offers  thoro  courses  in 
physiography,  botany,  ])hysics,  zoology,  chemistry,  biology, 
geology,  astronomy,  and  ])hysiology,  as  is  now  tof)  often  d(»ne. 
We  will  instead  teach  two  or  three,  or  sometimes  four,  sciences 
and  equip  ourselves  with  library,  laboratories,  and  teacher.s, 
to  teach  them  well.  We  will  no  longer  prove  our  superiority 
to  some  neighboring  high  school  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
we  offer  four  or  five  more  “  ologies  ”  than  they.  Instead,  we 
will  strive  in  keeping  with  another  recommendation  of  this 
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report  (Resolution  10,  p.  36)  to  do  more  and  better  work  in 
the  few  sciences.  The  second  year  of  work  in  pliysics,  or 
chemistry,  or  biology  will  attract  superior  students  and  hold 
superior  teachers  in  ambitious  high  schools.  It  will  do  much 
to  attract  well-trained  college  graduates  to  the  service  of  the 
high  schools  and  insure  the  wider  following  of  the  third  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  (Resolution  3,  p.  30)  that  the 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  be  college  graduates  or  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  college  education.  All  this  is  to  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  Not  only  will  the 
field  of  instruction  be  reduced  to  rational  limits,  thus  making 
possible  more  thoro  preparation  and  more  efficient  training, 
but  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  but  efficient  teaching  to  maintain 
a  place  in  the  school.  After  seven  years  of  experience  with 
such  elective  curriculums  as  the  report  recommends,  the  writer 
feels  confident  that  students  having  the  liberty  will  not  choose, 
nor  continue  in,  poorly  taught  classes.  You  can  perpetuate 
poor  teaching  of  certain  English  or  Latin  courses,  for  example, 
by  prescribing  them,  making  all  students  take  them.  But 
once  election  is  possible,  it  will  be  found  that  a  year  of  weak 
work  in  any  subject  open  to  choice  will  be  followed  by  large 
reductions  in  the  number  of  students  taking  that  subject,  un¬ 
less  this  loss  is  obviated  by  the  substitution  of  what  promises 
to  he  a  strong  teacher.  In  other  words,  pupils  and  parents 
recognize  and  appreciate  strong  teaching.  For  years  the  small 
elections  mark  the  weak  teaching.  Teachers  know  it  and  the 
fact  proves  the  keenest  spur  to  renewed  endeavor. 

The  omission  of  the  committee  to  outline  courses  in  art, 
manual  training,  and  commercial  subjects  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  meaning  that  the  committee  believes  that  these  subjects  are 
not  entitled  to  a  large  place  in  the  secondary-school  program, 
blit  they  do  not  as  yet  lie  within  the  domain  assigned  for  their 
consideration,  viz.,  “  college  entrance  requirements.”  The 
committee  necessarily  confines  its  di.scussion  to  the  college-pre¬ 
paratory  functions  of  the  secondary  school.  While  they  urge 
that  the  requirements  for  admission  to  technical  schools  should 
be  as  extended  and  thoro  as  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college,  they  do  not  suggest  that  both  these  lines  of  preparation 
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l)e  identical  in  subject-matter,  nor  do  they  assume  that  sucli 
identity  of  re(|uirement  is  desirable. 

Of  all  the  recommendations  of  the  report,  the  one  which,  if 
carried  into  effect,  would  i)robably  do  the  most  good,  is  likely 
to  meet  with  the  most  active  opposition.  The  committee 
recommend,  it  will  be  recalled,  ‘‘  that  the  secondary-school 
buildings  be  open  for  pui)ils  from  8  a.  m.  until  4  p.  m.,  and 
that  all  who  find  it  more  convenient  or  attractive  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  occupy  the  rooms  for  reading  and  study,  and  that  as 
many  teachers  as  are  necessary  remain  to  assist  these  pupils 
in  the  ])njsecution  of  their  work  ”  (Resolution  14,  p.  40  and 
41).  d'o  carry  this  plan  into  effect  would  not  require  of  any 
teacher  more  time  than  is  now  devoted  to  the  school  by  the 
large  majority  of  efficient  and  conscientious  teachers.  Well 
arranged  rotation  in  the  assignments  to  this  additional  service 
would  prevent  its  i)roving  burdensome  and  would  not  only 
give  the  pupil  greater  and  better  opportunity  for  study  and 
surer  training  in  how  to  study,  but  it  would  strengthen  the 
teacher  thru  increasing  the  range  of  her  observation  of  the 
student  body,  and  extending  and  intensifying  her  per.sonal  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  jnipils.  In  the  exi)erience  of  the  writer  all  the 
argument  favors  the  longer  day  for  the  (qien  school,  '^'o 
carry  it  into  effect  would  be  to  shorten  the  number  of  hours 
actually  needed  by  puj)ils  to  secure  satisfactory  results.  That 
is,  the  total  time  now  devoted  by  successful  pupils  to  recitation 
and  study,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  might  be  materially  re¬ 
duced  and  the  character  of  the  accomidishment  improved.  Not 
one  home  in  one  hundred  among  high-school  pupils  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  as  good  a  place  for  study  as  the  school  itself.  Libraries, 
laboratories,  and  teachers  are  accessories  to  good  study-time 
as  well  as  to  effective  cljiss  work.  We  can  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  the  ])upil  of  ordinary  power  and  industry  to 
fail  in  any  study.  Already  many  .schools  are  adopting  this 
usage  for  all  pupils  who  show  any  sign  of  failure  in  work,  and 
it  is  found  to  impose  no  hardship  ui)on  teachers.  Why  should 
not  the  practice  be  general  in  light  f)f  the  fact  that  all  its  results 
are  beneficial  to  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  school,  and  the 
home  ? 
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'I'he  committee  dtrlaies  “  that  absolute  uniformity  in  our 
secondary  education  thruout  the  country,  or  thru  any  consider¬ 
able  section  of  it,  is  so  unprofitable  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  discuss  the  (piestion  as  to  whether  it  he  desirable  or  not.” 
W’hile  believing  that  such  uniformity  is  not  desirable,  it  is  of 
the  opinion  that  uniformity  in  certain  features  of  secondary 
work  is  ])ossible,  jiracticable,  and  desirable,  aiul  that,  therefore, 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  is  one  that  will  leave  sufficient 
scope  for  individuality  in  the  field  where  individuality  rightly 
has  most  play,  d'he  committee  .sees  no  need  for  uniformity  in 
curriculums  and  no  possibility  of  it.  but  it  does  see  a  great  need 
for  uniformity  in  courses  of  study  and  no  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  .securing  of  such  uniformity.  The  course  of 
study  being  the  unit  out  of  which  curriculums  and  jirograms 
are  framed  it  is  with  this  unit  that  the  committee  has  been 
chiefly  concerned.  After  four  years  of  effort  it  has  formu¬ 
lated  courses  of  study  which  it  hojies  will  serve  as  units  or 
norms  worthy  of  national  acceptance.  The  units  thus  formu¬ 
lated  represent  not  simply  the  ctnusensus  of  opinion  in  this 
very  able  and  representative  committee  after  their  years  of 
careful  deliberation.  The  courses  in  Latin  and  (ireek  are  the 
work  of  the  American  1 ’hilological  Association  thru  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the'teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  colleges 
ami  secondary  schools  thruout  the  country.  The  courses  in 
French  and  German  are  recommended  upon  the  combined  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  iMlucational  Association,  'fhe  courses  in  history  repre- 
-sent  the  judgment  of  the  American  Historical  Association  as 
e.xpressed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven.  The 
cour.ses  in  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  also  received  the 
ap|)roval  of  associations  of  teachers  engaged  in  these  special 
lines  of  instruction  in  both  colleges  and  high  schools.  It  now 
remains  to  be  .seen  whether  the  administrative  councils  of  the 
colleges,  and  those  in  charge  of  secondary  schools,  will  at  once 
be  wise  enough  to  put  the  recommendations  of  the  report  into 
general  operation.  Heretofore  the  great  difficulty  has  been 
the  failure  of  college  and  high-school  authorities  to  agree  as  to 
suitable  preparation.  Now  comes  a  report,  or  series  of  re- 
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ports,  made  up  in  every  instance  by  representatives  of  both 
parties,  which  declares  that  common  g-round  has  been  found. 
The  college  men  say :  Each  of  these  units  ought  to  he  accepted 
as  part  of  a  suitable  preparation  for  college.  They  meet  fullv 
our  notions  of  rational  reciuirements  for  entrance  upon  college 
work.  The  high-school  people  declare :  W'e  can  do,  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  doing,  just  such  work  as  is  here  outlined.  This  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  reached  by  a  mere  handful  of  people.  About  one 
hundred  and  forty  teachers,  of  whom  eighty-one  represent  col¬ 
leges  and  fifty-nine  secondary  schools,  took  active  part  in  shap¬ 
ing  this  report.  They  represent  some  of  the  best  schools  and 
colleges  in  every  imjiortant  section  of  our  country.  In  view  of 
these  facts  have  we  not  reason  to  hope  that  the  next  forthcom¬ 
ing  catalogs  of  some  of  our  leading  colleges  will  restate  their 
entrance  requirements  in  terms  of  these  national  norms?  (Jr. 
if  for  any  reason  peculiar  to  its  own  situation,  the  require¬ 
ments  in  any  particular  line  must  still  he  stated  in  other  terms, 
have  we  not  a  right  to  hojie  that  it  may  he  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  announcement  that  the  cour.ses  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  on  College 
Entrance  Re(|uirements  will  he  accepted  as  alternatives?  Once 
this  is  done  we  shall  have  a  basis  for  much  helpful  work  mr 
Conference  Associations  of  Teachers  of  Colleges  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools,  'file  colleges  will  he  able  to  give  greatly  in¬ 
creased  help  to  the  secvtndary  school,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  each  school  free  to  shape  its  own  program  of  studies. 
The  writer  believes  that  this  will  he  done  <|uite  generally.  It 
has  been  his  privilege  to  .attend  State  meetings  of  the  teachers 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and  two  general  New  Eng¬ 
land  associations  this  fall,  in  each  of  which  the  i)rovisions  of 
this  report  were  under  active  discussion.  Every  expression 
seemed  to  ])oint  to  a  ready  acceidance  of  the  main  conclusions 
of  the  re])ort  by  the  best  secondary  schools  of  this  section. 
The  report  merits  carefid  consideration  on  the  i)art  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  While  it  is  true  that  the  full  text  of  the  report  has 
already  .apt)eared  in  special  monograph  and  is  about  to  ai)pcar 
in  the  Prf)ceedings  of  the  National  Educational  .\ssf>ciation.  it 
still  remains  for  the  i)rofessional  journals  to  carry  its  provisions 
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to  the  rank  and  file  of  college  and  high-school  teachers.  It 
should  he  the  subject  of  thon)  consideration  and  critical  study 
in  every  university  department  of  education  which  aspires  to 
train  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  Every  educational  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  crnintry  dealing  in  any  way  with  secondary-school 
and  college  work  should  give  this  report  exhaustive  discussion. 
Such  treatment  can  have  hut  one  result,  viz.,  the  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  its  main  ])rovisions  by  the  best  colleges  and  secondary 
schools.  In  States  having  a  State  system  of  special  high- 
school  inspection,  the  high-school  supervisor  can  do  great 
service  by  laying  this  report  before  the  schorfi  committees  and 
commending  it  to  the  attention  of  high-school  teachers.  The 
incorporation  of  the  substance  of  this  most  im])ortant  docu¬ 
ment  in  the  reports  of  State  superintendents  in  the  various 
States  would  he  the  most  efficient  mode  of  calling  it  to  the 
official  notice  of  all  managers  of  secondarv  schools. 

Ch.\ri.ks  11.  Kkyks 

Si  rKRvisoK  nr  Sciiooi.s,  .Soui  ii  District, 

IIartkori),  Conn. 


L’XIl'ORM  COLLEdK  ADMISSION  REQUIRK- 

m1':nts,  with  a  joint  board  of  exam¬ 
iners  ‘ 

It  has  lonjT  been  my  belief  that  most  of  the  difficulties  wbicb 
have  attended  and  still  attend  the  relations  between  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  grow  out  of  what  may  properly  be  called 
our  educational  atomism.  Each  institution  plays  for  its  own 
band,  and  consults  first  what  it  rightly  or  wrongly  feels  to  be 
its  own  ])eculiar  interests,  and  then,  if  time  and  opportunity 
serve,  it  casts  a  sympathetic  glance  toward  the  interests  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  general,  d'be  fact  that  these  glances  have  of  late 
become  more  freipient  and  more  numerous  is  an  indication 
that  a  new  and  higher  princijile  than  selfishness  is  at  work, 
and  that  the  colleges  will  one  day  recognize  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  human  being,  the  good  of  each  is  bound 
up  with  the  interests  of  all. 

It  is  my  jiresent  jiurjiose  to  invite  attention  to  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  conception  of  the  function  and  duty  of  a  college,  to  con¬ 
trast  with  the  jirevailing  atomistic  view  what  may  he  described 
as  an  organic  or  institutional  view  of  its  relations  to  the  public, 
and  to  draw  the  inference  that  when  co-operation  with  other 
colleges  is  demonstrably  in  the  iiuhlic  interest,  such  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  a  duty. 

By  the  spirit  of  our  jiolity  every  educational  corporation  is 
a  public  institution.  The  State  gives  it  the  right  to  exist  and 
to  hold  property,  and  protects  it  in  the  exercise  of  those  rights. 
Ordinarily  the  State  also  cxemiits  it  from  taxation,  in  whole 
or  in  ])art,  and  thereby  directly  aids  it.  Such  an  educational 
corporation,  even  without  a  dollar  of  State  ap])ropriation,  is  in 
essence  a  ])uhlic,  tho  not  a  tax-supported,  institution.  The 
public  has  a  claim  upon  it  which  it  may  not  disregard;  and  it 

'  An  Alldress  l)cfore  the  .Vssocintion  of  Colleges  .ind  I’rep.iratory  Schools  of  tlie 
Middle  .St.ates  and  Maryland,  at  Trenton,  N.  |.,  December  l,  1899. 
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would  be  advantageous  in  more  ways  tlian  one  if  the  public 
enforced  this  claim  everywhere,  as  it  does  in  the  State  of  New 
Yt)rk,  by  rer|uiring  a  detailed  annual  report  of  the  educational 
and  financial  operations  of  every  chartered  educational  in¬ 
stitution.  Those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  a  college  are 
therefore  trustees,  not  of  their  benefactors  and  of  their  special 
constituency  alone,  hut  of  the  public;  and  the  public — repre¬ 
sented  in  this  case  by  the  highest  educational  interests  of  the 
American  people — are  entitled  to  a  position  of  commandiTig 
iiilluence  in  their  councils. 

r.ut,  it  may  he  urged,  granting  this,  is  not  the 
public  best  served  in  the  long  run  by  a  system  of 
unrestricted  competition  by  the  terms  of  which  each  college 
strengthens  itself  as  much  as  possible,  carries  out  those  policies 
in  which  it  most  strongly  believes,  and  leaves  the  hindmost  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  ])rince  of  darkness?  As  conditions 
were  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  perhai)S  even  fifty  years  ago, 
much  might  l)e  said  in  favor  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  that 
query;  but  to-day  such  an  answer  is  bad  in  economics,  bad  in 
morals,  and  worse  in  education.  On  every  hand  is  evidence 
of  the  injury  which  this  educational  i)olicy  has  done  and  is 
doing.  The  schools  cry  out  against  it.  the  jnipils  complain  of 
it,  the  parents  find  fault  with  it,  and  the  colleges  themselves 
are  restless  under  it  and  dissatisfied  with  it.  I  feel  certain 
that  all  this  unrest  is  to  usher  in  an  era  of  educational  co-op¬ 
eration  which  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  e.xisting 
machinery  manifold,  and  that  this  co-o])eration  will  take  on 
many  now  unsuspected  forms.  Those  now  wedded  to 
atomism  will  find  then,  as  men  have  huig  since  found  in  their 
moral  and  political  relationships,  that  individuality  is  most 
real  and  most  significant,  not  in  isolation,  hut  in  association 
with  others. 

The  most  direct  and  the  most  im])ortant  application  of  this 
principle  is  to  he  found  in  the  relations  between  the  colleges 
and  the  secondary  schools,  and  these  relations  in  turn  all 
center  about  the  problem  of  college  entrance.  I  hav'e  not  con¬ 
cealed  from  this  Association  in  years  i)ast  my  view  that  there 
should  not  be  any  problem  of  college  entrance  at  all  and  that 
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the  formal  examination  for  admission  to  college  is  a  survival 
which  should  be  chiefly  of  historic  interest.  Fortunately  many 
large  and  inlluential  colleges  thruout  the  country  take  this 
view,  and  with  the  hai)i)iest  results;  but,  especially  on  this 
Atlantic  seaboard,  "  there  are  others.”  1  lere,  where  the  larg¬ 
est  colleges  with  a  truly  national  constituency  have  their 
homes,  we  feel  the  full  force  of  the  evils  of  the  atomic  system 
of  college  administration.  Their  requirements  for  admission 
are  not  only  as  diverse  as  the  colleges  are  numerous,  but  more 
so;  for  some  of  them  have  two  systems  going  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  They  can  neither  agree  upon  subjects  to  be  offered 
for  admission,  nor  u])on  topics  within  those  subjects.  When 
])erchance,  some  of  them  do  agree  f(jr  a  little  while  upon  the 
topics  within  one  subject,  English,  they  show  such  fine  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  individuality  in  administering  the  common  and  ostensi¬ 
bly  uniform  requirement  that  its  uniformity  is  in  no  small 
measure  interfered  with.  Of  the  76  colleges  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  States  having  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree,  only  40 
make  use  of  the  uniform  English  requirements  for  admission. 
Latin  is  demanded  by  70  of  the  76.  Greek  by  59,  one  modern 
language  by  22,  plane  geometry  by  67,  solid  geometry  by  5, 
physics  by  12.  and  history  other  than  that  of  the  United  StaOs 
by  64.  Only  17  of  these  colleges  require  Latin,  Greek,  and 
one  modern  language  for  admission  to  the  bachelor  of  arts 
course,  and  in  13  only  is  a  choice  between  Greek  and  a  modern 
language  permitted. 

Rut  if  the  difference  in  subjects  required  is  surprising,  the 
difference  in  the  toj)ics  specified  under  the  several  subjects  is  ap¬ 
palling.  These  differences  never  will  be  completely  enumer¬ 
ated.  They  are  almost  infinite  in  number  and  they  constantly 
change.  These  differences  reflect,  too,  the  astonishing  lack 
of  intelligence  with  which  the  policy  of  many  colleges  is 
framed.  Thev  exist  because  of  the  wish  of  some  one  college 
teacher  or  because  of  the  use  of  some  particular  text-book. 
These  ])ersonal  preferences,  which,  as  such,  may  be  defensible 
enough,  are  elevated  into  principles  which  control  college  pol¬ 
icy,  and  are  put  forth  to  the  confusion  and  mystification  of 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools.  They  then  be- 
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come  a  public  nuisance  and  a  public  danger.  To  remove  these 
crying  and  admitted  evils,  there  is  need,  not  alone  of  uniform 
reejuirements  for  college  admission,  but  of  a  uniform  admin¬ 
istration  of  those  recpiirements.  To  establish  uniform  re- 
(juirements  without  uniform  administration  would  leave  the 
prohlem  unsolved.  This  does  not  imply  that  all  colleges  .shall 
agree  to  recpiire  one  and  the  same  set  of  subjects  for  admis¬ 
sion.  but  only  that  when  a  subject  is  recpiired  it  shall  always 
and  everywhere  mean  the  same  set  t)f  toi)ics,  and  be  always 
and  everywhere  administered  in  the  same  way.  Under  .such 
a  scheme,  for  example,  Oesar  would  always  and  everywhere 
mean  the  same  amount  of  C.Tsar,  and  not  four  books  here, 
three  books  somewhere  else,  and  two  books  at  a  third  place. 
The  administration  of  such  a  uniform  series  of  reciuirements 
by  colleges  which  make  a  varying  selection  from  among  them 
is  easy  enoiigh,  if  the  college  admission  retpiirements  he  stated 
in  terms  of  units,  as  is  now  done  by  Harvard  College  and  as  is 
recommended  in  the  recent  admirable  report  of  the  National 
Educational  Association’s  committee  on  college  entrance  re- 
(|uirements.  This  is  an  important  reform  which  should  find 
its  way  into  every  college  catalog  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

This  ])roi)osaI  for  a  uniform  series  of  college  entrance  re¬ 
ciuirements.  administered  by  a  joint  board  of  examiners,  is  not 
new.  It  was  made  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  in  Novemher.  18(94.  by  President  Eliot,  and  was  re¬ 
peated  by  him  before  the  New  N'ork  Schoolmasters’  .Associa¬ 
tion  on  I'ehruary  8.  18(96.  (.)n  December  22,  i8()3,  f  had 

introduced  the  following  resolution  at  .a  meeting  of  the  faculty 
of  Columbia  College,  and  after  a  brief  explanation  of  its  pur¬ 
pose.  asked  that  it  lie  upon  the  table  until  the  members  of  the 
faculty  could  have  time  to  consider  carefully  the  jutlicy  which 
it  proposed : 

Rt'solvt'ii,  That  the  President  be  reciuested,  at  his  discretion,  to  enter  into 
corres|>ondence  with  collejjes  and  scientific  scliools  of  tlie  New  Enj^land 
and  Middle  States,  with  a  view  to  securinfj  their  co-operation  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  .a  Collejre  Admission  Examination  Hoard  ;  such  board  to  liold 
admission  examinations  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  different  centers 
thruout  the  New  England  and  Middle  State.s  and  elsewhere,  the  certificate  of 
such  board  to  be  accepted  for  what  it  covers  by  any  college  or  scientific 
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school  represented  on  said  board  ;  such  admission  examinations  to  dis])lace 
as  soon  as  i)racticalde  tliose  now  lield  by  the  several  institutions  separately. 

Xo  action  was  taken  upon  this  resolution  until  I'ehruary  jcS. 

when  it  was  taken  from  the  table  and  passed  unani¬ 
mously.  ruder  its  terms  correspondence  was  hef^un,  and  .sev¬ 
eral  conferences  between  representatives  of  various  college 
faculties  were  held.  lUtt  little  progress  was  made,  however, 
and  after  a  titne  the  jtroject  was  abandoned  for  the  time  being. 
Some  persons  may  have  thought  the  plan  impracticable.  If 
so,  1  am  certttin  that  it  is  only  because  they  made  their  “  will 
nots  "  into  "  cannots.”  W’ith  a  rlisposition  to  aid  education 
more  and  a  desire  to  promote  itistittttional  idosyncrasy  less, 
the  ])lan  to  carry  into  eft'ect  this  policy  could  be  devised  and 
made  ready  for  operation  in  thirty  days. 

It  was  a  long  step  forward  in  college  administration  when 
admissioti  to  its  course  of  instruction  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  .several  heads  of  dei)artments,  acting  singly  each 
on  the  catididate’s  qualifications  in  one  sithject,  and  made  an 
instittitional  tnatter,  cared  for  and  determined  by  a  committee 
on  admissions  clothecl  with  full  authority  to  deal  with  each 
candidate  as  his  highest  interests  and  those  of  the  college  it.self 
dictated.  The  next  stej).  and  one  which  would  stimulate  se^'- 
ondary  educatif)n  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  as  well  as  lift 
from  it  its  greatest  burden,  is  to  extend  this  ])rinciple  to  a  group 
of  colleges  acting  together.  1  wish,  therefore,  to  make  the 
following  definite  jnaipo.'^als  as  a  basis  for  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  with  a  view  to  action : 

- - I.  d'hat  this  association  shall  itself,  and  at  this  meeting,  take 

the  initiative  in  urging  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  College 
Admission  Examination  Hoard  for  the  territory  repre.sented 
here. 

2.  'I'hat  each  college  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
having  a  Freshman  class  of  fifty  or  more  shall  he  asked  to 
unite  in  establishing  such  a  hoard,  and  to  send  one  representa¬ 
tive  thereto. 

3.  That  this  Association,  or.  if  jireferahle,  the  secondary 
schools  which  arc  memhers.  shall  elect  annually  five  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  secondary  schools  to  serve  on  such  hoard. 
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4.  Tliat  the  necessary  ex])cnses  of  the  board  shall  be  de¬ 
frayed  from  the  proceeds  of  an  examination  fee  of  not  less 
tlian  five  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  every  candidate  for  the  certifi¬ 
cate  to  be  issued  by  such  board. 

5.  That  this  board  shall  have  two  functions:  (i)  .\  tcm])o- 
rary  function,  to  bring  about,  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  an  agree¬ 
ment  upon  a  uniform  statement  as  to  each  subject  required 
by  two  or  more  colleges  for  admission:  (2)  a  permanent  func¬ 
tion,  to  jircpare,  or  to  cause  to  be  prepared,  an  annual  series 
of  college  admission  examination  jiapers;  to  bold  examinations 
in  June  of  each  year  at  convenient  jioints  tbrnont  the  ^Middle 
States  and  Maryland;  and  to  issue  certificates  based  upon  the 
results  of  such  examinations. 

6.  That  the  colleges  which  are  members  of  this  .As.sociation 
be  formally  asked  to  accept  these  certificates,  so  far  as  they 
go.  in  place  of  the  existing  sejiarate  admission  examinations. 

7.  That  this  board  should  establish  the  ])rinciple  of  accepting 
no  paper  as  an  examination  test  for  college  admission  which 
has  not  been  ])assed  upon  both  by  a  rcjiresentativc  of 
the  colleges  and  by  a  representative  of  the  .secondary  schools, 
and  the  principle  of  rejecting  no  answer  paper  save  by  the  con¬ 
current  judgment  of  not  less  than  two  examiners. 

X.  That  the  actual  examiners  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
board  should  include  secondary-school  teachers  as  well  as  col¬ 
lege  teachers. 

Tt  is  necessary  to  make  a  beginning  in  this  important  matter, 
and  these  proposals  are  intended  to  assist  in  translating  desire 
into  action.  The  effect  of  this  ]ilan.  if  adojited,  would  be  to 
usher  in  a  new  educational  era  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
All  the  bai)py  results  would  not  be  apjiarent  at  once,  for  it 
would  take  some  time  for  the  uniformity  of  administration  to 
develop  and  to  make  itself  felt;  but  within  five  years  a  new  and 
now  almost  unknown  atmosphere  of  satisfaction  and  comfort 
would  surround  the  work  of  college  preparation. 

There  are  absolutely  no  practical  difficulties  in  the  carrying 
out  of  this  plan.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  long  done 
something  very  like  it.  Several  .American  colleges  have  for 
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years  held  admission  examinations  simultaneously  at  many  and 
distant  ])oints,  some  as  far  away  as  Paris,  Hawaii,  and  Japan. 
The  State  of  Xew  \’ork  has  in  the  Re^t^ents’  office  and  in  the 
Hepartment  of  Public  Instruction  a  system  by  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  answer  jiapers  to  uniform  (|uestions  are  passed 
upon  each  year.  ICverythins^  is  at  hand,  then,  e.xcept  the 
adaptation  of  this  exjierience  to  our  sjiecial  problem. 

Such  co-operation  between  the  collej^es  would  hel])  them 
j^reatly.  It  would  draj(  them  out  of  their  isolation  and  help 
to  overcome  their  iirovincialism.  It  would  increase  the  college 
attendance.  It  would  hasten  the  day  when  one  function  of  this 
jiroposed  hoard  would  he  to  su])ervise  the  inspection  and  ac- 
creditinj^  of  secondary  schools  to  the  end  that  their  j^raduate^ 
mij^ht  he  accejited  at  the  co-o])eratin^  colle.^es,  or  at  other> 
which  chose  to  accejit  the  credentials  issued  by  this  hoard, 
without  a  sjiecial,  formal  admission  examination. 

XlCIlOLAS  MfUK.W  I’.UTLKR 

Col.l'Mhl  A  t'M\  KKSI  I  Y 

After  (lisctissioti  of  the  jiroiiosals  contained  in  the  paper  jirinted  above, 
the  Association  of  Collej^es  and  I’lejiaratory  Scliools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  at  the  session  of  December  2,  1899,  unanimously  adopted 
the  followinfi;  resolutions: 

Resolvt’d,  That  this  Association  urges  the  early  establishment  of  a  Joint 
College  .Admission  Examination  Moard,  composed  of  re])resentatives  of  col¬ 
leges  and  of  secondary  schools  in  the  Middle  .States  and  Maryland,  which 
shall 

(1)  Endeavor  to  bring  about,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  agreement  u|)on 
a  uniform  statement  as  to  each  subject  retpiired  by  two  or  more  colleges 
for  admission,  and 

(2)  Hold  or  cause  to  be  held,  at  convenient  points,  in  June  of  each  year, 
a  series  of  college  admission  esamin.itions,  with  uniform  tests  in  each  suh- 
ject,  and  issue  certificates  based  upon  the  results  of  such  examinations. 

Resolved,  That  in  case  such  Moard  be  established  before  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  .Association,  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  re|)resentatives  of  secondary  schools  to  serve  u[)on  such  board  until 
December  1.  1900. 

Resohied,  That  the  several  colleges  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  be 
retpiested  by  this  Association  to  accept  the  certificates  issued  by  such  Joint 
College  Admission  Examination  Moard,  so  far  as  they  go,  in  lieu  of  their 
own  .separate  admission  examinations. 

Resohied,  That  these  resolutions  be  printed,  and  the  Secretary  instructed 
to  forward  a  cojty  to  the  President  or  Principal  of  each  institution  on  the 
membership  roll  of  this  .Association. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

onjp:cTiONs  to  the  use  oe  some  modekn-laxc.uaoe 

TEXT-liOOKS 


Many  American  colleges  have  introduced  and  are  using  a 
certain  class  of  modern  language  text-hooks  which  have  a 
tendency  that  proves  to  he  simply  ahsnrd  when  closely  exam¬ 
ined.  Against  this  tendency  1  propose  to  speak  here. 

W  hat  1  mean  is  the  constantly  increasing  fabrication  and 
use  of  text-hooks  containing  what  is  called  ”  slang."  There 
are  even  hooks  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of  familiar  ex¬ 
pressions,  of  idioms,  of  I'arisianisms,  and  so  on.'  I'o  encour¬ 
age  such  piihlicatiotis  is  etpii valent  to  putting  the  study  of 
modern  languages  on  the  wrong  road. 

The  main  jjoint  made  in  defense  of  this  method  is  that  the 
student  is  in  need  of  practical  instruction  above  all  else;  what 
is  to  he  gained  is  a  knowledge  of  everyday  language  and  not 
book  language,  natural  language  and  not  that  of  ])edants.  The 
abuse  made  of  the  method  called  the  natural  has  done  much 
towards  encouraging  this  tendency. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  all  this,  hut  it  needs  to  he 
explained.  Xo  doubt,  one  of  the  ends  to  he  attained  in  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  in  cf»lleges  is  to  learn  to  speak  a 
language.  In  other  words,  not  only  is  grammar  to  he  taught, 
but  also  the  practical  use  of  a  language.  Ihit  that  is  only  one 
of  the  ends  and,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  ])ronounced  a  heretic, 
I  say  that  it  is  not  the  princii)al  one.  So  far  as  1  know,  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  are  institutions  of  learning,  scientific 
institutions.  Languages  to  he  taught  there  slunild,  conse¬ 
quently.  he  presented  to  the  student  either  from  a  philological 
or  from  a  literary  pfiint.  That  is  the  true  end;  and  anyone 

*  I  shall  not  name  any  special  hooks,  for  that  would  he  heconiinj;  personal,  a 
thing  I  wish  to  avoid  as  much  ,as  possible,  the  more  so  since  the  editors  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  selections. 
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wishing'  to  learn  conversational  ]''rencli  or  German  only  does 
not  need  to  go  to  a  university  for  this  purpose.  The  latter  end. 
according  to  iny  opinion,  has  a  right  to  go  together  with  the 
two  others  only  hecause  it  can  he  combined  with  the  philologi¬ 
cal  or  literary  study  of  a  language  without  much  difficulty  and 
without  detriment  to  the  main  study.  But  I  maintain  that, 
pro])erly  speakdng,  conversational  I'rench  or  fierman  sIkjuM 
find  no  jilace  in  the  jirograms  of  universities  or  cfilleges. 

Moreover,  if  that  kind  of  I'rench  or  (ierman  is  sought  after, 
there  is  no  need  of  colleges.  I'or  such  purposes  the  much- 
lauded  natural  method  is  (piite  sufficient;  hut  then  let  it  he  em¬ 
ployed  consistently  and  vigorously.  hT'cryhody  can  learn  a 
language  by  hearing  it  s])oken.  In  Europe,  (ierman-speaking 
servants  offer  their  services  gratuitously  during  a  year  or  two, 
ill  order  to  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  I'rench.  So  that  is 
something  that  everybody  can  attain.  At  best,  under  such 
liresupiiositions,  what  is  the  use  for  a  professor  of  languages 
to  he  a  man  of  culture?  A  butcher  or  a  waiter  will  do  ju.st 
as  well,  jirovided  he  can  speak  I'rench  or  (ierman.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  complaints  were  made  in  regard  to  the  legion  of 
adventurers  that  invaded  .\merica  as  jirofessors  of  languages. 
It  was  only  fair  to  want  to  do  away  with  these  and  to  have  in 
their  stead  graduates  of  universities,  B.  A.'s,  M.  A.’s,  aiul 
iloctors  of  philo.so])hy.  Xow  that  such  have  come  to  America 
they  arc  sup])osed  to  do  work  such  as  the  adventurers  of 
former  days  did.  Let  me  add  that  English,  that  is,  Itnglish 
grammar,  is  taught  in  American  schools.  The  importance  of 
this  study,  then,  has  been  recognized.  Xow,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  study  the  grammar  of  one’s  mother  tongue, — of  which  the 
pupil  is  supposed  to  have  a  gofxl  knowledge, — how  much  more 
necessary  is  it  to  teach  scientifically  a  language  which  is  for¬ 
eign  to  him.  And  even  were  I  to  admit  that  it  is  possible  to 
appreciate  a  language  without  having  made  a  scientific  or 
grammatical  study  of  it,  1  claim,  nevertheless,  that  the  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  of  a  language  is  an  enormous  help.  An 
American  pedagog  e.xpressed  his  astonishment  at  the  great 
linguistic  talent  of  Europeans,  and  the  ah.solute  incapacity  of 
most  -Americans  in  this  re.sjiect.  And,  indeed,  if  an  American 
were  to  hear  young  German  girls  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
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years  of  age.  wlio  have  never  been  out  of  their  native  towns, 
never  had  foreign  governesses,  speak  French  or  hhiglish,  he 
would  see  that  the  child  can  spcalc  the  languages  far  better  than 
any  American  taught  according  to  the  natural  method.  Of 
oiurse  there  is  S(jme  accent,  as  Americans  will  readily  perceive, 
jhit  the  accent  is  not  half  so  bad  as  that  of  an  English-speaking 
per.son  who  tries  a  foreign  language.  The  reason  is  that 
the  acfiuisition  (jf  a  language  depends  upon  the  method."  No¬ 
body  can  become  a  tight-rope  dancer  l)efore  he  has  learned  to 
walk:  a  ftmndation  must  he  given  the  student.  The  natural 
method  teacher  tries  to  please  rather  than  to  instruct.  All  his 
efforts  are  given  to  the  one  thing:  to  make  the  student  believe 
that  he  knows  something,  when  in  reality  he  knows  nothing. 

I  do  not  wish  to  he  taken  for  a  reactionist.  1  fully  appreci¬ 
ate  the  hencTits  derived  from  the  reform  which  has  made  the 
instruction  of  languages  more  practical — only  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  being  ])ractical  and  practical.  In  other  words, 
had  French  anrl  had  Cjerman  may  he  taught  practically  as  well 
as  good  French  and  good  (lerman.  What  is  now  done  is  to 
teach  the  use  of  had  French  or  (ierman,  or  at  least  that  is  what 
will  come  of  using  such  means  as  are  used  at  present.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  he  more  admirable  than  a  combination  of  the  scientific 
and  natural  methods:  hut  neither  is  there  anything  so  difficult. 
It  re(|uircs  an  extraortlinary  talent  for  teaching  to  do  no  harm 
to  the  scientific  method  in  using  the  natural.  I  have  not  .seen 
many  teachers  who  obtained  good  results  by  this  combination. 
It  is  just  as  it  is  with  all  excellent  things :  if  well  employed  they 
are  admirable,  hut  put  into  unskillful  hands  they  become  true 
scourges.  And  the  more  excellent  a  talent  is,  the  less  fre¬ 
quently  is  it  met  with. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  i)osition  of  the  ])ractical  people  who 
believe  themselves  extremely  modern  ”  in  demanding  nothing 
more  of  college  teaching  than  the  ability  to  speak  a  language. 
Even  if  we  admit  this  ])rinciple  to  he  the  true  one,  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  should  he  ])artial  to  familiar  language,  have 
a  great  liking  for  everything  that  sounds  vulgar.  It  is  always 

’  Anotlier  tliinp;  wliicli  has  to  he  taken  into  consideration  is  tliat,  on  tlie  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  people  rather  ai)]ireciate  tlie  efforts  one  makes  in  s|)eakin};  a  foreign 
language  than  ridicule  the  shortcomings  in  the  foreigner's  pronunciation. 
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proper  to  speak  correctly,  and  one  is  always  understood  when 
so  sj)eakin<^.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  vulgarly^  or  negligently,  in  order  to  be  understood  in 
Europe. 

It  must  be  remembered,  besides,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
“slang”;  one  which  is  below  ordinary  language,  tbe  other 
above  it;  one  which  is  nothing  Init  vulgarity',  the  other  artistic 
in  the  highest  sense,  d'here  is  between  them  j’ust  the  same 
difiference  that  there  is  between  the  jokes  of  vulgar  people  and 
those  of  the  great  humorists.  Sometimes  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  form,  and  yet  a  word  from  the  lips  of  a  coachman 
is  vulgar,  which,  when  ])ronounced  by  a  Daudet,  is  very  refined. 
Not  many  authors  have  the  gift  of  using  familiar  language 
without  becoming  vulgar.  Ivven  so  great  an  artist  as  Gott¬ 
fried  Keller  has  not  always  succeeded  in  remaining  refined. 
And  if  the  language  of  a  Daudet  were  that  of  the  streets,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  have  books  in  order  to  enjoy  it. 
Nothing  is  more  legitimate  than  that  such  men  should  be  above 
the  verdict  of  the  .Academie.  But  to  ask  young  Americans 
to  do  the  same  thing  seems  to  me  mere  irony,  an  absurd  farce. 
It  is  stupid  enougb  to  pretend  that  they  can  understand  such 
French;  one  might  just  as  well  ])ut  Demosthenes  intf)  the  bands 
of  a  student  before  be  lias  read  Xeno])hon.  or  d'acitu 
before  G.'esar."  As  I  have  said  above:  to  make  the  student 
learn  such  idioms  is  to  make  him  dance  on  a  tight-rope 
before  be  has  learned  to  walk.  Besides.  Midi  dialect  as 
is  used  in  l.a  belle  Xivernaise,  in  Les  denx  rtanienrs,  is  very 
piquant  on  tbe  lips  of  the  characters  of  the  stories,  but  would 
be  jierfectly  ridiculous  in  ordinary  !''reiicli  conversation. 

It  is  true  that  languages  change;  and  what  is  more,  it  is  not 
the  grammarians  who  decide  as  to  the  use  of  words,  but  the 
masses;  and  what  is  looked  upon  as  ])opular  language  to-day 
will  be  academic  language  to-morrow.  It  is  casv  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  gross  creation  of  the  ni.'i^'^es  in  such  words  as  inonelioir 
(an  instriiment  for  blowing  the  nose),  in  grog/zer  (to  make 
a  noise  like  a  ])ig).  or  in  expressions  which  are  looked  upon  as 

^  It  must  he  s.ii'l,  too,  that  neatly  ahvays  tliese  expressions  arc  hy  no  ineaiis  ex¬ 
plained.  The  editor  f;ives  a  translation  in  the  notes,  a  translation  which  rarely 
ever  gives  the  true  meaning  of  the  text. 
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very  choice,  such  as  gardc-fou  ( fot)l-keci) )  instead  of  barrirrc, 
or  boudoir  (a  room  to  which  madanie  retires  in  order  to  pont). 
It  is  perfectly  possible  that  instead  of  ncc  (nose)  we  will  see 
the  word  froisc  ( strawberry ),  instead  of  iiuiin  (hand)  the 
word  pincc  (pincers),  for  such  new  creations  cease  only  upon 
the  death  of  a  lanc^naf^e — and  even  then  one  may  not  he  sure 
of  it,  for  we  now  find  in  Latin  the  word  bi-rota  for  bicycle. 
But,  firstly,  this  work  is  very  slow;  secondly,  since  when  is  it 
the  business  of  stransjers  t()  interfere  in  the  adoption  of  new 
words  into  a  laiy^’uaj.je?  And,  tin.ally,  even  if  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  foreij^ner  were  able  to  talk  “  hiijb  slan^,”  it  is 
nevertheless  a  well-known  fact  that  a  funny  expression  will 
sound  truly  funny  coming  from  a  i)erson  who  s])eaks  his  mother 
tongue,  while,  when  pronounced  by  a  stranger,  it  necessarily 
becomes  grotes(iue.  And  even  when  he  wants  to  do  well  and 
can  do  well,  he  is  charged  with  being  ignorant  and  clumsy. 

To  sum  up:  d'hose  who  think  that  they  are  introducing  a 
practical  element  into  the  te.'iching  of  l.'inguages  by  using  text¬ 
books  containing  a  great  number  of  idioms  are  on  the  wrong 
road.  1  venture  to  say  that  they  are  going  in  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  to  where  their  goal  is.  W  hat  they  find  in  such 
books  is  not  a  natural  language,  but  the  language  of  artists, 
which,  when  imitated  lyv  their  ])U])ils.  must  bcx’omc  an  abom¬ 
inable  mixture  (patois).  Daudet,  .\icard.  de  lleredia,  and 
many  others  have  created  master])ieces  of  this  kind:  but  one 
must  be  a  complete  master  of  the  langn.'ige  to  detect  what  the 
authors  have  ])ut  into  these  works.  'There  .are  plenty  of  good 
authors  who  write  in  the  living  tt>ngue.  Such  b'rench  as  is 
employed  by  Merimee.  de  X'ignv.  Musset,  and  (iantier  is  still 
the  language  of  to-day.  X'ictor  llugo  and  Dumas  are  good, 
tint,  if  one  does  not  object  to  their  works  from  some  other 
standpoint. 

It  must  not  be  believed  that  1  think  of  going  back  to  nothing 
bnt  the  classics  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
T  am  even  opposed  to  reading  them  excei)t  with  very  advanced 
classes  which  have  fully  entered  not  only  into  the  language, 
bnt  also  the  literature.  To  be  able  to  read  them  with  good 
results,  the  student  is  obliged  to  learn  almost  a  new  language. 

The  difference  is  not  so  great  in  (lerman  as  in  French.  The 
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classical  epoch  of  (iennaiiy  is  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  thus  not  S(j  distant  as  that  of  l-'rance,  which  is  the  seven¬ 
teenth.  J  lowever,  for  the  (iernian,  too,  great  care  is  neces¬ 


sary. 

'I'he  danger  is  that  words  and  instructions  found  in  the  te.xts 
are  often  adopted  hy  the  student,  and  this  danger  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  recognized  as  such.  Corneille  and  Racine  are  fatal, 
for  with  them,  for  example,  we  find  continually  devant  instead 
of  avant,  of^priiiicr  in  the  sense  of  tiicr,  and  instead  of 
disaccord,  we  meet  with  discord,  d'he  constructitm,  too.  is 
\ery  different.^  I'or  exam])le,  the  following  lines  from  Le 
Cid: 

“  -Au  Ill  illieureiix  iiimiieiit  (/m’  iiaissait  Itur  (|uerelle  .  .  ." 


or : 


Si  (iessous  sa  v.ileiir  ce  grand  guerrier  s'aliat  .  .  ." 


This  is  fatal  reading  for  the  student  who  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  heaviness  or  of  the  archaisms  contained  in  these  lines,  and 
thousands  of  others  of  the  kind. 

W'hat  1  have  said  in  regard  to  language  is  true  of  poetry 
in  general.  I  regret  to  see  La  I'ontaine’s  jHietry.  so  admirahle 
as  to  style,  put  into  the  hands  of  heginners.  d'he  use  of  the 
word  cn  instead  of  da)is,  to  give  hut  one  example,  has  a  very 
deplorahle  effect,  and  the  constant  inversion  of  words  and 
jihrases  creates  a  fantastic  idea  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
I'rench  language.  This  is  the  more  to  he  regretted  since  the 
failles  hy  La  h'ontainc  are  incoinparahle  as  to  their  vocahulary 
and  the  subjects  they  offer  for  conversation. 

Albert  Scuinz 

I’.RVN  MaWK  Col.I.EdK, 

ISkyn  Mawk,  I’a. 


THK  PRI/.K  .SY.STKM 

Tn  midsummer  of  each  year  the  distrihution  of  prizes  for 
the  jirevious  season’s  work  is  made  with  ceremony  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  College  Scluiol,  in  T>ondon.  I'or  the  season  of  the 

sjx'aker.  1  )r.  .\lexander  llill,  took  as  his  text  such  a  system  of 
offering  rewards  for  scholarshiji.  and  arraigned  it  .sev'erely. 
'\  he  thesis  was  pertinently,  if  not  politely,  chosen  and  the 

The  I'reiicli  style  in  general  is  not  so  free  now  as  during  the  classical  period. 
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address  which,  at  such  time,  bore  the  stamp  of  novelty,  proved, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  suggestive. 

Dr.  Hill  made  the  claim,  at  the  outset,  that  the  scholarship 
system  frankly  increases  temi)tation  to  overwork.  It  renders 
unduly  serious  those  lads  about  to  e.xchange  the  life  of  the 
public  school  for  that  of  the  university.  But  there  are  other 
grounds,  also,  he  said,  on  which  the  system  should  he  con¬ 
demned.  Me  contended  that  it  was  altogether  a  wrong  con¬ 
ception  of  the  value  of  learning  to  inculcate  into  the  mind  of  a 
boy  the  idea  that  learning  is  something  which  he  acquires  in 
order  that  he  may  sell  it  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  and 
that  when  he  has  sold  it  thus  he  has  done  with  it.  The  time 
has  fully  come  for  sounding  a  note  of  warning:  and  the  more 
since  the  system  is.  he  thought,  not  merely  injurious  to  the 
pupils  hut  unsatisfactory  in  the  results  to  itself.  Of  course 
everybody  knows,  the  speaker  continued,  that  a  scholarship 
examination  selects  hoys  with  talent  and  with  the  industry  and 
perseverance  which  make  that  talent  fruitful;  hut  it  also — and 
he  spoke  as  an  anthropologist  who  had  watched  the  develop- 
inetit  of  hoys  at  the  public  schools  and  of  men  at  the  uni¬ 
versity — selects  inevitably  the  early-developed  brain.  The 
entrance  scholarship  at  the  school  or  at  the  university  is  a 
l)remium  on  precocity:  “  It  is  the  business  of  the  stockbreeder 
to  raise  sheep  that  will  he  ready  for  market  at  two  years  old, 
and  he  never  sto])s  to  ask  whether  these  sheep  will  he  heavier 
or  better  or  more  succulent  at  four  or  five  years  than  those  of 
another  breed.  When  the  two-year-old  sheep  is  converted 
into  mutton  it  has  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it  came 
into  the  world.  But  hoys  and  girls  are  not  to  he  regarded  in 
an  analogous  light.  They  have  not  accomplished  their  life 
work  when  they  are  able  to  add  B.  A.  to  the  end  of  their  names. 
The  question  that  should  he  asked  is  not  ‘  Has  this  hoy  de¬ 
veloped  youngest,  has  his  brain  outgrown  his  body,  has  his 
physical  strength  not  been  developed  with  his  mental 
growth?  ’  That  is  not  the  question.  They  should  rather  ask, 
‘  Is  this  a  hoy  who.  when  he  comes  to  he  a  man,  at  twenty-five, 
will  he  a  man  of  solid  parts?  ’  ” 

At  first  Dr.  Hill’s  audience  laughed  when  he  spoke  of  the 
system’s  encouragement  of  overwork.  His  hearers  thought 
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he  was  facetious.  They  ended  by  cheering  his  words.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  earnestness  with  which  he  spoke  had  dulled  the  sense 
of  the  ungraciousness  of  his  contention  at  such  a  place  and 
time.  And  by  one,  whose  home  was  far  away  and  whose  in¬ 
terest  was  only  curious,  the  address  was  more  easily  recognized 
as  one  of  thought  and  worth,  and  as  a  jrrotest  not  unnceded. 

Such  a  hearer  fell  to  asking  himself  whether  it  would  not  be 
worth  while,  just  by  way  of  e.xperiment,  for  some  rich  man  to 
make  a  test  of  the  worth  of  the  thesis.  Instead  of  giving  money 
for  under-graduate  scholarships  and  ])rizes,  let  him  hand  a  like 
sum  to  the  ccjllege  authorities  with  the  rerpiest  that  its  interest 
be  used  to  reward,  not  the  evidences  of  jrrecocity,  but  those  men 
of  each  class  who,  six  years  after  graduation,  seem  to  the 
faculty  to  have  made  the  most  of  themselves  and  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  do  the  most  for  the  world.  Those,  after  all,  are 
the  defenders  and  champions  of  civilization,  the  men  that  our 
progress  de])ends  on,  rather  than  on  youthful  prodigies.  It 
would  be  a  spur  to  them  when  the  fight  is  hardest  and  would  be 
a  recognition  when  recognition  is  worth  the  most. 

Of  course  it  is  recalled  that  Herbert  Sj)encer,  when  offered 
the  highest  degrees  by  six  great  universities  and  decorations 
by  several  governments,  declined  them  all  on  the  ground  that 
they  furnished,  as  a  recent  writer  put  it.  “  a  system  of  inverse 
handicai)|)ing.”  “  In  physical  com])etitions.  it  is  usual."  he  said 
in  argument,  “  to  give  to  the  younger  a  certain  artificial  ad¬ 
vantage  when  they  are  set  against  the  elder;  but  in  these  mental 
competitions  between  tbe  rising  men  and  the  men  who  have 
risen,  the  reverse  practice  is  followed — the  men  who  have  risen 
have  an  artificial  advantage,  and  the  younger  men,  who  of 
necessity  have  much  to  struggle  against,  have  difficulties  arti¬ 
ficially  increased  by  tbe  absence  of  titles  winch  their  com¬ 
petitors  possess.”  But  the  trouble  there  is  in  the  arbitrary 
eminence  that  is  chosen.  If  literature  and  science  are  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  honors  paid  to  those  only  who  have  attained 
success,  the  fault  is,  as  Spencer  says,  in  the  lack  of  recognition 
for  those  whose  iiromise  is  as  yet  greater  than  their  achieve¬ 
ment.  Six  years  after  graduation  is  a  sufficient  time  for  mere 
precocity  to  fall  well  behind  in  tbe  ranks  of  the  forward 
marchers,  but  it  is  not  long  enough  for  the  average  graduate  to 
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have  clone  his  best  work,  to  have  attained  his  greatest  success. 
There  will  always  be  cheers  for  the  victor,  in  the  race  of  life  as 
■well  as  in  any  other;  but  at  six  years  after  the  beginning  of 
the  work  which  is  beyond  the  first  university  degree,  the  fighter 
in  the  world  will  be  a  rising,  rather  than  a  successfully  risen, 
champion.  Recognition  at  such  a  time  will  make  the  battle 
a  little  easier  by  calling  some  attention  to  the  evidence  he  is 
perceived  to  be  giving  of  will  and  worth. 

A  few  years  ago  the  commoner  custom  among  our  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  of  granting  honorary  degrees  was,  in 
fact,  an  unconscious  effort  in  this  direction.  In  its  purity  it 
had  at  least  the  merit  that  it  put  the  premium  not  on  precocious¬ 
ness  but  on  achievement.  To  be  sure,  it  often  erred,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  points  out  that  the  system  of  granting  the  high  degrees 
still  does,  in  offering  its  reward  late  in  life  and  after  a  wider 
recognitiem  had  made  the  additional  honor  of  small  help,  either 
individually  in  the  way  of  inspiration,  or  in  calTing  the  world’s 
attention.  But  very  commonly  indeed  it  did  have  a  power 
of  that  sort  and  was  the  i)roperly  unsolicited  indorsement  from 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  of  the  manly  achievements  of 
one  of  her  sons.  Thru  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  it  has  been 
cried  down  of  late  until  nearly  all  colleges  and  universities  of 
worth  are  ashamed  now  to  award  the  lesser  degrees,  except  in 
return  for  work  done  distinctly  to  gain  them.  Perhajis  it  was 
inevitable  that  there  should  arise  abuse  of  so  free  a  i)rivilege. 
Since  it  did  arise  and  the  o])portunity  it  gave  has  been  lost, 
we  are  left  now  in  all  the  greater  need  of  a  post-graduate  prize 
of  s(mie  kind.  And  its  award  may  easily  be  made  as  surely 
honest,  may  it  not.  as  is  the  undergraduate's  endowed  scholar¬ 
ship  or  prize  ? 

It  seems  that  something  is  lacking  to  the  complete  function 
and  work  of  a  college  or  university  until  it  can  encourage  prog¬ 
ress  as  well  as  hail  success.  T’erha])S  the  wisest  ])lea  to  make 
is  for  a  trial  of  this  third  system  as  additional,  rather  than  as 
substitute,  to  either  existing  scheme  of  scholarship  award,  as 
an  intermediary  which  belongs  ])ro]K‘rly  between  them. 

ClI.NRLKS  Mri.FORn  Robixson' 

RociiK'Tek,  X. 
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School  hygiene— Hy  I. t'DWii;  Khiki.mann.  <'oiiy  reviscil  and  enlarged  espe¬ 
cially  for  this  edition  by  the  author  and  translated  by  John  A.  Ilcrgstrom  ami 
Kd\var<i  Conradi.  Syracuse  :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  iS<)i>.  352  p.,  with  bibliographv 

aiul  index.  Si. 50. 

Ktjtclniaiin’s  liandliook  of  137  pai^cs.  first  jiulilislietl  in  i<S95. 
has  hecn  (piite  "cMierally  recnonized  as  the  host  outline  for  tlie 
teacher  who  has  not  time  or  the  special  training  necessary  to 
use  Juilenhero-  and  IJach,  llaj^insky.  or  even  the  somewhat 
shorter  treatise  of  liurjjerstein  and  Xetolitz.ky.  The  h'n_o-lisli 
translation,  while  longer  than  the  (lerman.  is  still  concise  and 
clear  enou<jh  to  retain  the  advanta.ijes  of  the  orif>inal  edition. 

d'he  hook  has  thirteen  chajiters  on  the  following  topics: 
History  of  school  hygiene  in  ( iermany.  orientation  and  natural 
lighting,  artificial  illumination,  ventilation  and  cleaning,  heat¬ 
ing,  school  furniture,  the  nervous  system  (fatigue),  school 
])rograms.  the  eye.  the  ear,  the  vocal  organs,  curvature  of  the 
s])ine.  and  infectious  diseases.  Thirty  pages  of  hihliography 
of  Ivnglish  and  American  hooks  and  iiajiers  on  school  hygiene 
are  added  and  a  nine-jiage  inde.x  makes  the  hook  easy  to  use  for 
reference. 

Such  a  hook  has  heen  needed  in  h'nglish.  W’e  are  far  hehiiid 
the  French  and  fiernians  in  such  matters,  and  may  well  afford, 
for  the  present,  to  learn  of  them  until  an  original  handhook 
on  the  subject  is  written  in  Ifnglish.  The  jiresent  translation 
apologizes  for  its  Herman  features,  of  which  much  is  strange 
and  useless  to  American  teachers.  lUit  the  hook  is  well  ren¬ 
dered,  and  is  packed  full  of  useful  matter  that  is  a])plicahle 
everywhere. 

Kotehnann  is  eminently  worthy  as  an  authority  on  school 
hygiene.  He  is  now  si.xty  years  old  and  has  given  the  most 
of  his  life  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  his  specialty.  He  has 
written  many  hooks  and  jiajiecs  on  the  subject  besides  the 
original  of  the  present  volume.  In  1888  he  founded  the  Zeit- 
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schrift  fiir  Sclnilgcsiiiunii'itsf'flc^c,  tlie  only  jonnial  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  which  he  edited  for  ten  years. 

'I'he  present  volume  is  a  translation  of  Kotehnann’s  section 
oil  school  hygiene  in  lianineister’s  great  Ilaiidbiicli  ilcr  lirzic- 
liiiiigs-  und  I'ntcrriclitslclirc  fiir  liiiliciT  Sc'liiilcii.  lUit  before 
translation  the  author  revised  and  enlarged  the  inannscript  by 
including  descriptions  of  new  illustrations  and  reviewing  in¬ 
vestigations  that  have  been  made  since  1895.  Besides  this, 
the  number  of  illustrations  has  been  doubled.  A  short  intro¬ 
duction  by  Professor  Bergstrdm  adds  considerably  to  the  value 
of  the  book  by  giving  some  account  of  Dr.  Kotehnann,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  special  reference  to  secondary  schools  of  (iermany. 
and  discussing  the  applictibility  of  the  work  to  our  conditions 
in  the  United  States. 

'I'he  short  history  of  school  hygiene  in  (iermany  should  have 
hcen  sup])lemented  by  notes  giving  some  history  of  the  subject 
in  the  United  States.  The  few  facts  on  p.  and  to  serve 
only  to  show  how  much  this  would  a<ld  to  the  value  of  the 
hook  for  the  American  teacher. 

'I'he  short  second  chajiter  is  a  model  of  concise  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  conditions  governing  the  natural  lighting  c>f 
the  schoolroom,  if  its  simple  directions  were  comjilied  with, 
nearly  every  country  or.  village  school,  and  many  of  our  city 
schools,  would  be  remodeled. 

Altho  few  of  our  schools  are  used  for  night  work,  except  in 
the  larger  cities  where  night  classes  are  held,  artificial 
lighting  is  of  much  imiiortance.  1  would  be  glad  to  learn  of 
any  American  school  where  the  admirable  system  of  Schlenk 
•F-  b*’’  indirect,  disjiersed  electric  light  is  in  use.  'I'he 

auditoriums  in  the  magnificent  new  Ueipsic  University  are 
llooded  with  this  delightful  artificial  light,  and  every  visitor  is 
charmed  with  the  grateful  relief  from  glare. 

file  chapters  on  ventilation  and  heating  contain  a  description 
of  some  German  ai^iaratus  for  testing  the  amount  of  C  O.^ 
in  the  air  of  schoolrfioms.  and  systems  of  reporting  temperature 
to  the  engineer  in  the  basement.  There  are  many  good  devices 
obtainable  in  America  that  would  be  more  iirofitable  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  American  teachers  than  any  aiiparatus  here 
flcscribed. 
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The  chapter  on  school  furniture  is  a  very  good  one  from  a 
German  point  of  view  and  Ijrings  out  very  clearly  the  requisites 
in  a  good  school  desk,  hut  the  best  American  school  furniture 
is  far  superior  to  any  models  here  shown,  and  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  if  the  bo(jk  is  to  be  generally  used. 

Chai^ter  vii  is  a  very  meager  account  of  fatigue,  in  which 
Griesbach’s  now  discredited  method  of  testing  fatigue  is  given 
great  prominence. 

Chapter  viii,  on  the  daily  program,  treats  a  very  important 
subject  in  German  schools:  but  our  pupils  are  underworked 
rather  than  overworked.  The  chapter  will  be  interesting  to 
our  teachers  chiefly  as  a  revelation  of  how  much  solid  work 
children  are  capable  of  accomidishing  without  breaking  down. 

The  chapter  on  the  eye  is  up-to-date  and  clear;  as  is,  in  fact, 
everything  in  the  book.  While  all  the  world,  outside  of  Ger¬ 
many,  would  agree  with  the  urgent  demand  here  made  for  the 
abolition  of  so-called  German  script  and  print,  yet  such  dis¬ 
cussion  is  not  a  matter  that  should  encumber  an  American 
text-book.  More  interesting  and  important  are  the  clear  and 
pointed  claims  of  the  vertical  script,  as  here  set  forth. 

The  hygiene  of  the  ear  and  of  the  vocal  organs  is  among 
the  best  chapters  in  the  book.  Then  follows  a  short  discussion 
of  curvature  of  the  spine  and.  lastly,  a  very  clear  treatment  of 
infectious  diseases  easily  intelligible  to  the  general  body  of 
teachers. 

Attention  needs  greatly  to  be  called  to  all  of  the  points  here 
treated,  d'here  are  the  grossest  ignorance  and  indifiference 
among  .American  teachers  in  regard  to  matters  of  lighting,  ven¬ 
tilation,  school  furniture,  and  fatigue.  Outside  of  the  larger 
cities  it  seems  unusual  to  find  any  attention  paid  to  these  mat¬ 
ters  whatever.  In  every  school  1  have  visited  in  this  part  of 
Pennsylvania  the  children  have  been  seated  facing  the  win¬ 
dows.  Shades  shut  out  the  light  from  the  upper  i)art  of  the 
window  and  leave  the  broad  glare  oj)posite  the  children’s  eyes 
in  the  lower  part. 


State  Normai.  Sciiooi,, 
Cai.ikorma,  Pa. 


Herman  T.  Lpkens 
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The  physical  nature  of  the  child  and  how  to  study  it — By  Sri  art  H.  Rowk, 
I’ll.  1).,  supervising  jirincipal  of  tlie  Lovell  District,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  for¬ 
merly  professor  of  pedagogy  and  director  of  practice  in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  .Mankato,  Minn.  New  Vork:  The  Macmillan  Comiiany.  xiv,  207  p. 

riie  two  i)rinci])les  found  in  the  second  sentence  quoted 
helow,  and  the  many  implied  by  them,  liave  called  forth  this 
hook,  so  the  author  states  in  his  preface  (v)  ;  “  In  so  far  as 
the  teaching  of  to-day  is  superior  to  that  of  a  generation  ago, 
it  owes  that  precedence  largely  to  a  more  general  observance 
of  two  fundamental  principles.  One  of  these  is  that  action  is 
the  first  law  of  growth;  the  other,  that  individuals  vary  enor¬ 
mously  in  their  capabilities  for  different  kinds  of  mental  and 
physical  action.” 

In  chapter  i  (introduction)  is  stated;  “Among  the  most 
interesting  developments  which  have  resulted  from  the  recent 
child-study  movement  is  the  discovery  of  a  widespread  dis¬ 
regard  by  parent,  teacher,  and  school  board  of  the  child’s 
physical  nature”  (i).  Dr.  Rowe  gives,  on  the  next  two 
pages  (2-3)  twenty-two  questions  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
the  physical  well-being  of  children.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
teacher  in  this  country  or  any  other  who  can  satisfactorily 
answer  all  these  (juestions,  and  yet  everyone  will  readily  admit 
that  they  are  questions  which  every  teacher  should  be  able  to 
answer.  Even  some  of  those  which  one  might  be  sure  he  could 
answer  may,  after  all,  be  the  very  ones  he  could  not;  as,  “  Only 
this  week  one  teacher  of  experience  and  reputation  had  just 
made  the  assertion  that  there  were  no  deaf  children  under  her 
instruction,  and  fifteen  minutes  later  it  was  discovered  that 
one  of  them  was  quite  deaf.  Hundreds  of  similar  cases  are 
on  record.  Hence  the  (piestion :  Are  you  sure?  ”  (4). 

Such  .statements  as  the  following  (pioted  will  startle  the 
teacher  who  is  not  informed,  but  they  are  true:  “  One  of  the 
most  important  practical  results  which  have  come  to  light  thru 
the  present  widespread  interest  in  child-study  has  been  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  our  schools  have  been  uiaking  weak  eyes.  Care¬ 
ful  records  have  been  made  in  cities  of  our  country  and  abroad, 
and  it  has  been  the  universal  testimony  that  the  percentage  of 
poor  eyes  increases  from  grade  to  grade  ”(8).  “  It  has  been 

found  that  out  of  several  thousand  school  children  investigated, 
nineteen  per  cent.,  or,  according  to  other  results,  twenty-five 
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])er  cent.,  are  somewhat  deaf  in  one  ear  or  both.  'Phat  means 
one  out  of  every  four  or  five  in  your  class  or  mine.  In  a 
given  class  of  fifty  children,  at  least  eight  or  ten  are  probably 
suffering  from  some  defect  in  hearing”  (23).  “According 
to  some  authorities  on  education,  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
young  child’s  .school  time  should  he  spent  at  his  seat”  (42). 
(After  giving  some  tests  for  motor  ability.)  ‘‘Our  schemes 
of  physical  culture,  as  carried  on  in  the  schools,  would  all  he 
a  little  less  systematic  or  uniform  and  adapt  themselves  more 
tf)  the  motor  possibilities  of  individual  children,  if  they  had 
caught  somewhat  more  of  the  light  thrown  on  the  children’s 
motor  powers  by  these  tests”  (51).  “With  regard  to  the 
exercises  which  are  most  fatiguing,  arithmetic  and  language, 
as  may  he  generally  su])i)osed.  have  proved  most  so.  But 
rather  to  the  surprise  of  most  teachers,  careful  experiments 
have  ranked  physical  culture  exercises  with  these  subjects  ” 
(  168 ).  (  Bxercises  on  the  piano  should  he  added  to  this  list. ) 

”  The  fatiguing  nature  of  physical  culture  is  also  a  strong 
argument  which  should  forbid  the  snp])lanting  of  a  recess  by 
such  an  exercise  ”  (169). 

Chapters  ii.  iii.  and  iv  are  on  the  senses,  and  show  the  need  of 
knowledge  about  them,  and  give  tests  whereby  this  knowledge 
may  he  gained. 

Chapters  v  (Motor  ability),  vi  (Enunciation),  vii  (Xerv- 
ousness).  viii  (Fatigue),  ix  (Disease),  x  )  Habits  of  posture), 
and  xi  (Habits  of  movement)  contain  suggestifnis  and  tests 
which  in  time  mu.st  he  known  and  acted  upon  by  every  teacher 
and  parent  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  his  children. 

Chapter  xii  ( Crowth  and  adolescence)  is  the  leading  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  hook.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  read:  ‘‘Happily, 
modern  methods  and  child-study  have  led  to  a  more  general 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  activity  both  for  mental  and 
physical  develo])ment.  and  we  can  feel  that  our  schools,  and  our 
homes  as  well,  are  freer  from  that  artificial  restraint  which 
formerly  made  children  so  self-conscions.  priggish,  and  nerv¬ 
ous  ”  (120).  But  against  this  is  found:  “The  develojnnent 
most  perfect  from  the  standpoint  of  maternity  makes  going 
upstairs  especially  difficult,  and  even  likely  to  produce  injury. 
Where  very  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  recpiired.  an  elevator 
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ns 

is  almost  essential  ”  (143).  Here  in  our  own  ^reat  Iniikling, 

a 

where  the  young  ladies  must  climb  one.  two.  and  even  three 

)ly 

flights  of  stairs  two.  three,  and  even  four  times  a  forenoon,  it  is 

really  criminal  that  no  elevator  is  in  the  building. 

he 

Such  statements  as  the  following  are  well  worthy  of  con¬ 

)• 

sideration  :  "  The  pui)ils  in  a  certain  city  were  recently  referred 

es 

to  as  well  versed  in  the  latest  methods  of  worrying  teachers. 

he 

It  is  not  impossible  that  in  many  a  city  a  similar  charge  might 

re 

he  made  against  the  teacher  with  reference  to  the  child.  There 

1(1 

are  marks,  examinations,  restriction  as  to  position  and  occu¬ 

I’s 

pation.  the  use  of  fine  muscles  in  young  children,  the  lack  of 

le 

recreation.  i)unishments  of  various  sorts,  a  real  or  seeming 

arbitrariness,  nagging,  and  perhai)s  more  serious,  the  over¬ 

ut 

pressure  upon  some  children  due  to  iron-clad  system.  ;ind  many 

ts 

others,  all  devices  for  worrying  pupils  ”( 162).  Ihit'it  is 

’’ 

hardly  fair  to  put  the  blame  on  the  parents,  as  the  author  does 

) 

in  this:  “  Some  of  them  are  forced  upon  us  by  public  o])inion. 

K 

In  this  last  class  are  included  especially  schemes  for  marking. 

)y 

There  are  few  teachers  who  could  not  dispense  with  their 

marking  system,  and  be  etiually  just  to  the  child,  were  the  par¬ 

ents  satisfied  ”  (  r63). 

The  last  two  chapters,  xiii  (School  conditions  affecting  the 

child's  physical  nature),  and  xiv  (flome  conditions  affecting 

•- 

the  child’s  physical  nature),  arc  so  written  as  to  be  very  help¬ 

). 

ful  to  the  teacher.  Dr.  Rowe  has  a  way  of  i)utting  things 

s 

which  have  been  said  often  so  as  to  make  them  as  fresh  and 

‘r 

as  important  to  know  as  tho  never  given  before.  His  em¬ 

phasis  of  the  need  of  looking  after  the  individual  child  is 

)- 

especially  well  i)ut. 

Dr.  Rowe  has  given  in  this  work  a  scientific  treatment  of 

il 

the  physical  nature  of  the  child  in  such  form  as  every  teacher 

(I 

in  the  jniblic  school  mav  be  able  to  understand  and  use.  To 

r 

me  it  is  another  great  link  in  the  chain  toward  a  science  of  the 

1 

child,  and  helps  me  on  in  my  belief  that  some  day  paidology 

- 

will  be  the  greatest  of  all  sciences,  because  it  has  the  greatest 

t 

of  all  material  to  deal  with. 

t 
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An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  materials  of  literary  criticism — Hy 
Chari, KS  Mills  (Jayi.kv,  M.  A.,  aiul  Fkli)  Nlwton  Scorr,  I’li.  1).  Bos 
ton  ;  Ginn  &  Co.,  1899.  xii,  5S7  p.  Si. 40. 

'riic  systematic  iiivestis^ation  of  criticism  as  applied  to  liter¬ 
ature  has  been  nej^lected,  comparatively,  in  our  tongue.  W'e 
have  had  a  few  distinguished  jiractitioiiers  of  the  art,  but  very 
little  suggestive  of  a  well-delined  method  or  conscious  of  an 
established  organum.  Too  often,  fascinating  e.s.sayists  upon 
literary  subjects — Charles  Lamb,  for  example — I’.ave  been 
called  great  critics  when,  in  the  strict  sense,  they  were  not 
critics  at  all.  Ifngland  can  show  nothing  lik'e  the  wonderful 
development  of  criticism  as  a  princijile  and  a  ])ractice,  during 
the  last  fifty  years  in  France,  hy  such  men  as  Ste.  Beuve. 
Taine,  Renan,  and  Brunetiere.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  who  is  the  really  great  English  critic  since 
Hazlitt?  Great  writers  (like  Carlyle)  have  stepped  aside  from 
their  main  business  to  give  us  a  strong  piece  of  critical  appre¬ 
ciation;  but  the  style  of  critic  who  steadily,  with  his  eye  on  the 
object,  devotes  am[)le  powers  and  a  trained  skill  to  the  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world; 
surely  he  has  not  flourished  in  England  or  the  United  States. 

All  the  more  encouraging  is  the  recent  tendency  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  criticism  as  method  and  art.  1  recall  some  fiv^ 
works  within  little  more  than  the  last  year,  illustrating  my 
meaning:  Professor  Johnson’s  Elements  of  literary  eritieism, 
Professor  Sears’s  Principles  and  methods  of  literary  criticism, 
Professor  Winchester’s  Principles  of  literary  criticism,  Mr. 
Si)ringarn’s  Literary  criticism  in  the  renaissance,  and  the 
book  which  is  here  under  review,  by  Professors  Gayley  and 
Scott.  It  may  be  added  that  Professor  Trent’s  just  published 
book  of  essays.  The  authority  of  criticism,  contains  several 
pages  of  significance  for  this  study.  The  two-\a)lume  work  of 
I’rofessors  Gayley  and  Scott,  the  first  volume  of  which  has 
now  appeared,  seems  to  me  admirable  for  its  purpose,  and  must 
take  its  ])lace  at  once  as  an  invaluable  reference  work.  It 
furnishes  what  may  be  described  as  prolegomena  to  the  whole 
subject. 

The  plan  is  comprehensive  and  clearly  conceived.  This 
present  volume,  seeking  the  bases  in  aesthetics  and  poetics, 
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takes  up  such  fundaniental  questions  as  the  nature  and  func¬ 
tion  of  literary  criticism,  the  principles  underlying  art  and 
literature,  the  theory  of  poetry,  the  principles  of  versification; 
and  these  are  put  before  us  in  their  historical  development,  with 
full  reference  to  leaders  and  schools  in  the  various  lands,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern.  The  references  following  each  division  of 
the  subject  constitute  by  far  the  most  exhaustive  bibliography 
(both  books  and  articles  in  periodical  publications)  that  has 
ever  been  made.  Everything  is  dealt  with  suggestively,  not 
dogmatically:  Socratic  (juestitms  are  asked,  historical  facts 
stated,  and  the  inquirer,  with  what  may  be  called  the  raw 
material  for  deduction  before  him.  may  select  his  favorite 
theory.  With  this  apparatus  at  baud,  one  may  pass  on  to 
philosophize  upon  the  general  theme  with  definite  ground  un¬ 
derfoot. 

The  concluding  volume,  having  the  sub-title  Literary  types, 
will  have  for  treatment  the  application  of  the  critical  idea  to 
specific  forms;  discussing  the  theory  and  history  of  the  lyric, 
epic,  and  drama,  with  their  technique,  and  doing  the  same 
service  for  the  minor  types  of  poetry  and  the  romance  and 
novel;  and,  finally,  taking  into  consideration  such  broader 
problems  as  are  implied  by  the  words  classicism  and  romanti¬ 
cism,  realism  and  idealism.  Those  most  aware  of  the  woeful 
lack  in  the  past  of  just  such  books  will  most  heartily  appreciate 
this  the  first  coherent  and  thoro-going  survey  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism  in  its  theory  and  practice.  It  stands  for  a  vast  deal  of 
well-directed  work,  and  the  scholar  world  owes  the  authors 
very  cordially  expressed  thanks.  Let  me  add  as  a  final  word 
of  warning  to  younger  students  who  may  use  this  welcome 
work:  that  its  aim  is  not  constructive  criticism;  it  sets  forth, 
in  proper  order,  what  has  been  done;  it  takes  no  side;  its  object 
is,  so  to  express  it,  scientific.  Properly  used,  it  should  prove 
an  indispensable  aid  and  elbow-friend  in  a  study  which,  for 
English  readers,  has  hardly  more  than  begun. 

Richard  Burton 

University  of  Minnesota, 

Minnf.ai'oi.is,  Minn. 
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Grundlagen  der  Geometric — Hy  D.  IIii.hert  in  Festschrift  zur  Feier  tier  Ent- 

hullun';  <les  ( jnuss-\Vel)er  l)eiikinals  in  (jottiiigen.  Leipzig;  1!.  G.  Teuhner, 

1891).  92  ]).  6  marks. 

The  jtre.scnt  century  has  been  characterized,  in  tlie  matter 
of  elementary  geometry,  by  two  great  movements.  The  first, 
dating  from  the  opening  years,  concerns  the  fundamental  pos¬ 
tulates  of  the  science,  and  resulted  in  part  in  the  non-Euclidean 
geometry  of  Lobachevsky  and  Bolyai.  The  second  has  given 
to  the  world  the  so-called  modern  geometry,  and  has  of  late 
become  somewhat  familiar  to  elementary  teachers  thru  the 
notions  of  reciprocity,  anharmonic  ratios,  the  particular  points 
and  lines  of  a  triangle,  etc.  'fhe  work  under  consideration 
is  one  of  a  small  number  of  recent  scholarly  treatments  of  the 
first  of  these  topics,  the  foundations  of  geometry.  Not  so  jire- 
tentious  as  Dixon's  work,  and  a  mere  primer  beside  \'ero- 
nese’s  Fuiuhiiiicnfi  cli  ^coinctria,  it  has  the  distinct  advantage 
of  coming  directly  to  the  point,  and  this  in  simple  language. 

In  elementary  geometry  we  consider  three  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  concepts.  The  first  we  call  points,  and  designate 
them  A.  B,  C,  .  .  the  second  we  call  lines,  and  designate 
them  «. />,  c,  .  .  .;  the  third  we  call  ])lanes.  and  designate  them 
points  we  may  call  the  elements  of  linear 
geometry;  the  points  and  straight  lines,  the  elements  of  plane 
geometry;  the  points,  straight  lines,  and  planes,  the  elements 
of  space  geometry. 

The  axioms  (postulates)  of  geometry  are  classified  in  five 
groups,  and  so  authoritative  is  the  treatment  that  it  will  be  of 
value  to  teachers  of  the  subject  to  have  access  to  the  entire  list. 

The  /irsf  group  relates  to  the  connection  (VTrkniipfung) 
existing  between  points,  straight  lines,  and  jilanes: 

Ax.  I.  Two  different  juiints  A,  B,  (icfeniiinc  a  straight 
line  a. 

Ax.  2.  Any  two  diffierent  points  on  a  determine  a;  i.  e.,  if 
A  B  =  a  and  A  C  —  a,  and  B  differs  from  C,  then  B  C  =  a. 

Ax.  3.  Three  non-collinear  points  A,  B,  C,  determine  a 
plane  a. 

Ax.  4.  Any  three  non-collinear  jioints  A,  B,  C,  of  a  deter¬ 
mine  n. 

Ax.  5.  If  two  points  A,  B,  of  a  lie  in  a  plane  of  then  evTry 
point  of  a  lies  in  a. 
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Ax.  6.  If  two  planes  <r,  fi,  have  a  point  A  in  common,  they 
have  at  least  one  other  point  B  in  common. 

.\x.  7.  In  every  straight  line  there  are  at  least  two  points; 
in  every  i)lane  at  least  three  non-collinear  points;  in  si)ace  at 
least  four  non-coplanar  ])()ints. 

The  second  group  relates  to  arrangement  (Anordnung)  : 

Ax.  I.  If  A,  B,  C,  are  three  collinear  points  with  B  hetween 
A  and  C,  then  B  also  lies  hetween  C  and  .1.  (Definition  of 
hetween.”) 

Ax.  2.  If  ^  and  C  are  two  collinear  iioints,  there  is  at  least 
one  point  B  hetween  them,  and  at  least  one  point  1),  such  that 
C  lies  between  ^  l  and  D. 

Ax.  3.  Of  any  three  collinear  jioints  one  uni(|uely  lies  he¬ 
tween  the  other  two. 

Ax.  4.  Any  four  collinear  points  B,  C,  D,  can  be  so 
definitely  arranged  that  B  lies  hetween  .-/  and  C  and  also  he¬ 
tween  A  and  D,  and  that  C'  lies  hetween  ./  and  D  and  also 
hetween  B  and  D. 

Ax.  5.  If  B,  C,  are  three  non-collinear  points,  and  a  a 
straight  line  in  the  plane  A  B  C,  hut  not  containing  .1,  B,  or 
C;  and  if  a  passes  thru  a  jioiut  within  the  line  .segment  A  B, 
then  a  must  also  jiass  thru  either  a  point  within  the  line-seg¬ 
ment  B  C  or  a  jioint  within  the  line-segment  .1  C. 

'fhe  third  group  comprises  a  single  axiom,  practically 
merely  Playfair’s  well-known  form  of  Euclid’s.  To  deny  this 
leads  to  the  non-luiclidean  geometry  of  the  Lohachevsky- 
P»olyai  type. 

The  fourth  group  com])rises  six  axioms  on  eongruenees : 

Ax.  I.  If  A,  B,  are  two  points  on  a,  and  A'  is  a  point  on 
a',  a  point  B'  can  he  uniquely  found  on  a  given  side  of  a  from 
A'  such  that  the  line-segment  .1  B  (or  B  A)  is  congruent  to 
the  line-segment  *1'  B'.  Symholically,  .1  B  =  A'  B'.  It  is 
always  true  that  A  B  =  A  B. 

.\x.  2.  If  A  B  =  A'  B\  and  A  B  =  A"  B",  then 
A'  B'  =  A"  B". 

.■\x.  3.  If  A  B,  B  C  are  two  segments  of  a,  without  common 


Note — In  tlie  fourth  p;roup  the  synihol  =  means  is  congruent  to.  In  the  first 
grou]>  it  means  is.  In  the  fifth  group  it  is  the  ordinary  symbol  of  metrical  equality. 
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internal  points,  and  similarly  A'  D' ,  B'  C  of  a',  and  if 
A  B  =  A’  B'  and  B  C  =  B'  C,  then  A  C  =  A’  C. 

Ax.  4  Suppose  Z  h  k  in  and  d  in  d  so  that  a  given  side 
of  a'  is  on  rr';  let  li  he  a  half-ray  of  d  from  point  O';  then  in 
a'  there  is  an  uni(|iie  half-ray  k'  such  that  Z  li  k  or  Z  k  h  is 
congruent  to  Z  li  k',  all  ])oints  within  Z  li  k'  lying  on  the  given 
side  of  d.  ICvery  angle  is  self-congruent. 

Ax.  5.  \i  i  h  k  =  Z.  li  k',  and  Z  h  k  —  Z  h"  k",  then 
Z  li  k'  =  Z  h"  k". 

A.x.  C).  In  two  triangles  A  B  C,  A'  B'  C.  the  congruences 
A  B  =  A’  B',  A  C  =  A'  C,  Z  B  A  C  =  Z  B’  A’  C 
necessitate  the  congruences 

Z  C  B  A  ^  Z  C  B'  A',  Z  A  C  B  —  Z  A'  C  B'. 

The  fiflli  ^rouf>  comprises  the  axiom  of  continuity  of  Archi¬ 
medes.  denying  which  leads  to  the  non-Archimedean  geometry 
recently  investigated  by  Veronese.  The  axiom  is  as  follows: 

Let  A^  be  any  point  on  a  between  two  given  ])oints  .1,  B; 
let  A^,  A„  .  .  .  be  so  taken  that  lies  between  .1  and 
A^  between  A^  and  yi,,  etc.,  and  let  A  =  yl,  A 
=  A.J  y],  z=  .  .  then  there  must  be  a  point  .']„  of  the  series 
such  that  B  lies  between  A  and  . 

Space  does  not  permit  any  further  discussion  of  this  mas¬ 
terly  essay.  The  statement  of  the  lines  of  ])ropositions  to 
which  the.se  .several  groups  lead,  the  discussion  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  groups  or  the  denial  of  any  one  of  them,  the 
fluestions  of  the  limitatifuis  of  elementary  geometry. — in  brief, 
the  whole  treatment, — these  make  the  work  indispensable  to 
the  student  teacher  of  geometry. 

D.wii)  Ki'gkxk  Smith 

State  Normai.  Sciiooi., 

Brckki'okt,  N. 

NOTES  ON  NEW  ROOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Much  the  best  and  most  scholarly  book  of  its  tvpe  is  Oiilliiuw' 
of  civics — why  not  the  accurate  and  well-established  word 
])olitics  inste.'id  of  the  new-fangled  and  ill-sounding  *’  civics  ”? 
— by  Mr.  Frederick  IT.  Clark  of  the  I.owell  High  School,  San 
Francisco.  It  is  intended  to  accompany  ITryce’s  American 
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commomvcalth,  and  in  completeness,  suggestiveness,  and 
scope  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired.  W’e  heartily  commend  it 
( .\e\v  York:  The  Macmillan  Co..  oSc/y  2('>\  p.  75  cents). 

- The  sort  of  hook  that  is  welcome  both  to  the  general 

reader,  the  student,  and  the  teacher  is  the  e.xcellent  History  of 
the  fro^^rcss  of  scientific  cheniistry,  hy  Professor  Tilden  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of 
lectures  to  workingmen,  and  is  very  well  done  (Xew  York: 

Longmans,  (ireen  &  Co..  1899.  27O  j).  l^i.oo). - Those  in 

charge  of  school  and  college  libraries,  as  well  as  those  making 
private  collections  of  hooks,  will  he  grateful  for  the  Library 
primer,  hy  John  Cotton  Dana  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  public 
library.  It  abounds  in  jiractical,  well-considered  directions 
and  suggestions  (Chicago:  Library  Pureau.  1899.  190  p. 

$1.00). - Landor’s  jirose  is  not  so  much  read  as  it  deserves, 

and  in  his  Selections  from  the  iina^^inary  conz'crsations  of 
Walter  Saz’ay^c  Landor,  Professor  Xewcomer  of  Stanford 
Cniversity  has  made  it  easy  for  secondary-school  te.'ich- 

ers  of  I'higlish  to  give  tlieir  pujiils  op])ortunity  to 
read  and  to  study  this  striking  prose  style  (Xew  York: 

Henry  Holt  Co..  181)9.  166  ]>.  50  cents). - .\n 

excellent  hook,  which  calls  for  more  extended  notice,  is 
Mark’s  Educational  theories  in  England  (Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 

C.  VV.  Bardeen,  1899.  139  p.  $1.25). - Lippincott's  ele¬ 

mentary  arithmetic  and  Lippincott’s  practical  arithmetic,  by 
Mr.  J.  Morgan  Rawlins,  are  written  along  conservative  lines. 
The  former  book  closes  with  a  very  brief  consideration  of  per¬ 
centage  and  interest,  while  the  latter  book  presents  a  complete 
treatment  of  the  usual  traditional  to])ics  (  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  1899.  ix  +  281  p.,  xi  +  437  p.  $1). 

- The  revised  edition  of  G.  A.  Wentworth’s  Solid  geometry, 

which  has  reached  us,  contains  a  number  of  imiiroved  features 
which  conduce  materially  to  the  e.xcellence  of  this  one  among 
the  favorite  text-hooks  of  solid  geometry  now  in  use  (  Bos¬ 
ton:  Ginn  &  Company,  1899.  xvi-l-219  p.  $1). - The 

foundation  of  A  course  in  quantitative  chemical  analysis, 
gravimetric  and  volumetric,  hy  Dr.  Xicholas  Knight,  is  the 
(juantitative  course  given  at  Strassburg  University.  The  direc¬ 
tions  are  clear  and  explicit,  adding  value  to  a  well-written  book 
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(New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  1899.  x+  no  p. 

80  cents). - Nos.  5.  6,  and  7  of  Harper's  Scientific  memoirs 

have  appeared.  No.  5.  entitled  The  hues  of  }^ascs,  translated 
and  edited  by  Professor  Carl  Barns,  contains  memoirs  l)y  Boyle 
and  Amagat.  No.  6,  entitled  The  second  la7e  of  thermody¬ 
namics,  translated  and  edited  by  J’rofessor  W'.  J'.  Magie,  con¬ 
tains  memoirs  by  C'arnot,  Clausius,  and  Sir  W  illiam  Thomson. 
No.  7,  entitled  The  fundamental  hues  of  electrolytic  conduc¬ 
tion,  translated  and  edited  by  Professor  U.  M.  (ioodwin.  con¬ 
tains  memoirs  by  Faraday.  Hittorf,  and  Koblrausb.  These 
volumes  supply  the  stucleut  with  ready  access  to  ei)ocb-making 
memoirs  within  the  several  scientific  fields  indicated  ( New 
^’(jrk  and  London  :  Harper  &•  Brothers,  1899.  110.  151,  98  j). 

60  cents). - .\  helpful  and  easily  graded  hook  for  the  use 

of  beginners  in  Latin  is  to  he  found  in  the  Essentials  of  Latin, 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  W'.  Mitchell  of  the  Philadelphia  Central 
High  School  (  [Miiladelphia ;  Eldredge  &  Brother,  1899. 
276+  xliii  p.  $r.(X)). - Another  very  attractive  and  com¬ 

mendable  first  J.atin  hook  is  the  Cicsar  for  be^^inners  by  Mr. 
W  illiam  T.  St.  Clair  of  the  Louisville  (  Ky. )  Male  High  School 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Creen  &  Co..  1899.  xv -f- 357  ]). 
$1.20). - IVofessor  Morris  H.  Morgan  of  Harvard  has  pre¬ 

pared  a  concise  and  well-pro])ortioned  School  Latin  gramnu-c 
for  the  use  of  students  in  secondary  schools  on  the  basis  of 
Professor  Lane’s  larger  work  (New  York  and  London: 

Harper  Brothers.  i8(/j.  viii  +  jBf)  p.  .$1.30). - The 

Oj.'en  Court  f'uhlishing  Ciompany  is  doing  a  splendid  work  in 
bringing  standard  treatise-^  to  the  attention  of  .\merican  stu¬ 
dents  and  scholars.  All  such  will  cordially  welcome  Levy- 
Bruhl’s  History  of  modern  philosophy  in  France  which,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Descartes,  passes  in  review  the  development  of  re¬ 
flective  thought  to  the  present  time,  d'he  portraits  contained 
in  the  volume  are  excellent  (Chicago:  C)pen  Court  Publishing 
Co..  18(^9.  300  p.  .83 ). 
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.  ,  .  ^  The  thirteenth  annual  meetincr  of  the  Asso- 

Admission  Exami-  ciatioii  of  Collej^es  and  IVeparatory  Schools 
nation  Board  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  held  at 

the  State  Xormal  School,  Trenton,  X.  J..  on  December  i  and  2, 
jiroved  to  he  a  most  important  one.  I'hc  attendance  was  very 
lar«;e  and  wholly  rcjircscntative.  The  resources  of  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  best  administered  institutions  in  the  coun¬ 
try  were  at  the  disiiosal  of  those  in  attendance,  for  their  com¬ 
fort  and  their  convenience.  I  he  pro^-ram  jiroved  to  he  both 
attractive  and  practical,  and  the  vital  principle  of  “  one  ses¬ 
sion,  one  subject  ”  was  rij^idly  adhered  to. 

The  three  topics  which  enc^a^jed  attention  were  the  aim  of 
the  teaching’  of  philosophy  in  colleges,  uniform  college  en¬ 
trance  requirements  with  a  joint  hoard  of  e.xaminers,  and  the 
transition  from  school  to  college.  On  the  first  topic  jiapers 
were  presented  by  Professors  Fullerton  of  University  of  I’enn- 
sylvania,  Ormond  of ‘Princeton,  and  French  of  Vas.sar.  On 
the  second  tojiic  there  were  two  jiapers,  one  which  is  printed 
in  this  issue  of  the  Fuiucational  Ricviiiw,  and  another,  a  cap¬ 
ital  presentation  of  the  ])oint  of  view  of  the  public  high  school, 
by  Principal  Christopher  Oregory  of  Fong  Branch,  X.  J.  On 
the  third  topic  the  formal  papers  were  by  Dean  P»riggs  of  Har¬ 
vard  College,  whose  treatment  of  it  was  brimful  of  humor 
and  sound,  practical  sense,  and  by  President  Waters  of  Wells 
College. 

The  second  topic,  because  of  its  wide  range  of  interest,  at¬ 
tracted  mo.st  attention  and  called  out  a  noteworthy  discussion, 
in  which  the  participants  were  Presidents  Patton  of  Princeton, 
hdiot  of  Harvard,  Low  of  Columbia,  Warfield  of  Lafayette, 
and  several  representatives  of  secondary  schools.  The  weight 
of  o])inion  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  plan  proposed 
for  a  Joint  College  .Admission  Examination  Board,  and  reso- 
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lutions  t(i  this  effect  were  unanimously  adopted  at  the  following 
session.  These  important  resolutions  are  printed  in  full  on 
p.  74  of  this  issue  of  the  RiiViEW.  The  only  objections  to 
the  plan  which  were  advanced  in  the  discussi(jn  rested  on  a 
total  misconception  of  it,  and  were  readily  answered. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  Association,  therefore,  to 
folknv  up  the  long-drawn-out  discussions  of  college  entrance 
conditions  with  substantive  action.  Steps  have  already  been 
taken  by  the  colleges  to  organize  the  hoard  as  proposed,  in  the 
ho])e  that  it  may  get  under  way  in  time  to  hold  examinations 
in  June  next.  This  hoard,  composed  of  representatives  of 
colleges  and  secondary  schools,  and  putting  a  uniform  inter¬ 
pretation  upon  one  and  the  same  statement  as  puhlished  in 
different  college  catalogs,  can  do  more  to  clear  up  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  present  situation  than  any  other  body  could 
possibly  do.  In  time  the  relations  between  secondary  school 
and  college  will  become  normal  and  educational  instead  of  ab¬ 
normal  and  ])edagogical  as  now.  Incidentally,  an  equitable 
standard  will  be  set  by  which  real  colleges  may  be  distinguished 
from  nominal  colleges.  The  secondary-school  men  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  hailing  this  step,  as  they  do,  as  the  beginning  of  their 
deliverance  from  bondage.  The  colleges,  however,  will  also 
be  the  gainers. 

When  the  Xew  England,  the  North  Central,  and  the 
Southern  Associations  of  Colleges  and  Prejiaratory  Schools 
follow  the  example  set  in  the  Aliddle  States  and  Maryland, 
tlie  establishment  of  a  single  College  Admission  Examination 
Board  for  the  entire  country  will  be  in  sight. 

The  High-School  pathetic  to  find  that  in  Xew  Haven, 

Question  in  New  Conn.,  the  home  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best-known  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States,  the  superintendent  of  schools  feels  obliged  to 
devote  a  large  ])ortion  of  bis  annual  re])ort  to  the  defense  of  the 
public  high  school.  What  has  'S’ale  been  doing  all  these  years 
that  a  well-informed  and  well-nigh  unanimous  ])ublic  opinion 
was  nr)t  at  hand  to  ward  off  attacks  upon  the  high  school  and 
to  i)ut  the  f|uestion  of  its  continued  existence  beyond  the  pale 
of  discussion?  Superintendent  Kendall  goes  over  the  familiar 
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ground,  and  puts  his  case  as  lucidly  and  as  simply  as  if  he  were 
talking  to  a  community  which  had  never  heard  of  a  high  school. 
Tie  (|uotes  statistics,  he  cites  authorities,  he  shows  that  the 
high-school  attendance  is  drawn  from  every  element  of  the 
jxipulation.  This  is  all  exceedingly  well  done,  and  is  supple¬ 
mented  hy  a  vig(jrous  discussion  from  the  ])en  of  I’rincipal 
Scudder,  who  has  since  left  the  New  Haven  High  School  for 
the  ])rincipalship  of  the  New  I’altz  (X.  Y.)  State  X’ormal 
School.  Tint  how  long  must  an  Itastern  city  of  wealth  and 
refinement,  the  seat  of  a  great  university,  have  to  he  told  ele¬ 
mentary  truths  as  to  the  American  system  of  pulilic  education  ? 
W  hen  will  the  time  come  in  the  liastern  States  when  some 
j  things  educational  may  he  taken  for  granted,  and  when  ])ublic 
attention  may  he  carried  forward  to  attack  new  problems? 

i  ^  _ 

^  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  Xew  York  and 

Note-taking  and  ,  .  ‘  i  - 

Note-books  his  colleagues  upon  the  hoard  ot  e.xammers, 

^lessrs.  J’yrnes,  Hervey,  O'Connell,  and 

Smith,  have  issued  a  circular  to  teachers  ou  uote-taking  in 

courses  of  lectures  and  other  instruction,  which  is  so  thoroly 

sane  and  ])ractical  that  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  it  in  the  hope 

that  it  may  he  widely  read  and  acted  upon  hy  teachers  and 

students  generally  thruout  the  country.  The  circular  was 

i  drawn  out  hy  the  fact  that  the  note-hooks  submitted  to  the 

board  of  examiners  showed  that  much  time  and  energy  had 

been  wasted  thru  lack  of  knowledge  how  to  go  to  work. 

I.  .Is  to  i/iiaiiti/\'.  Most  of  tlic  note-books  siiliinitted  were  too  vokimi- 
j  nous.  'I'he  mecli.inical  labor  involved  in  tiieir  |)re])aration  was  evidently 

I  enormous.  If  tbe  note-taking  was  done  in  addition  to  the  reading  and 

thinking  involved  in  the  course,  the  burden  must  have  been  excessive:  if 
,  the  note-taking  work  was  done  instead  of  the  more  essential  anci  legitimate 

I  work  of  the  course,  ,i  grave  error  was  committed.  The  time  in  any  class 

i  exercise  is  misspent  if  it  be  wholly  occuiiied  in  writing  at  to|)-speed,  and 

the  time  devoted  to  the  course  outside  of  class  is  misspent  if  spent  entirely 
in  m  iking  a  cojiy  of  rough  notes.  It  is  tiot  the  faithfulness  of  such  teaclier.s 
I  that  is  here  in  (piestion,  but  their  misapplied  energy. 

f  On  the  other  hand,  some  note-books  were  meager,  cotisisting  chiefly  of 

,  printed  syllabi  jiasted  in,  or  of  short  sentences  selected  at  random  from 

I  lectures,  or  of  the  shortest  possible  answers  to  the  ([uestions  of  ;i  syll.abus. 

I  Such  note-books  lack  the  virtues  of  the  former  sort  and  they  have  grave 

I  faults  of  their  own.  .Syllabi  jirepared  by  the  lecturer  are  valuable,  provided 
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they  form  tlie  Irasis  of  tlie  student's  notes.  They  help  to  systematize  tlie 
knovvled'je  of  the  subject  studied,  and  serve  to  refresli  tlie  memory. 

2.  As  to  quality.  The  essential  difference  between  a  good  note-book 
and  a  poor  one  lies  not  in  the  cpiantity,  but  in  the  quality  of  its  contents. 

The  most  common  fault  in  the  note-books  e.xamined  is  this:  They  contain, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  a  word-for-word  transcription  of  the  lecturer’s  lan¬ 
guage.  .Some  lecturers,  it  is  true,  seem  to  invite  this.  lUit  this  form  of  note¬ 
taking  is  the  lowest  form,  for  it  involves  the  least  possible  iiarticipation  and 
constructiveness  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  and,  comiiaratively  speaking,  only 
a  low  graile  of  intelligence.  Some  e.xcellent  conductors  of  courses  will  not 
allow  the  student  to  take  notes  in  class,  'fhis  is  e.xtreme,  and  not  generally 
a])plicable,  but  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Copious  note-taking  in 
class  tends  to  crowd  out  higher  activities. 

A  well-constructed  note-book,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits,  above  all,  the 
characteristics  of  selection,  subordination,  condensation,  and  originality. 

First,  selection.  There  are  m.any  things  in  a  recitation,  in  a  discussion, 
or  in  a  lecture — even  a  set  lecture— that  have  no  place  in  a  note-book  ;  as, 
for  example,  introductory  or  explanatory  matters  which,  like  scafft)l<ling. 
are  import.int  at  the  time  the  structure  is  being  built,  but  of  no  use  what¬ 
ever  afterward.  .\  note-taker  should  distinguish  between  mere  scaffolding 
and  the  structure  itself,  and  embody  only  the  latter  in  his  notes. 

Again,  when  the  class-exercise  consists  in  the  development  of  an 
idea,  either  thru  discussion  in  which  the  class  participates,  or  thru  the  ex¬ 
position  of  the  teacher,  the  student  must  carefully  discriminate  between 
processes  and  residts,  and  between  those  things  that  have  an  essential  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  point  in  hand  and  those  that  do  not  ;  and  shoulil  choose  for  J 
record  only  those  essentials  that  constitute  the  permanent  value  of  the 
course  to  him. 

Second,  siihordination.  In  any  exposition  there  are  main  heads  and  \ 
subordinate  heads.  In  some  cases  the  lecturer  carefully  indicates  these,  in 
which  event  the  student  has  only  to  make  clear  the  ilistinction  in  his  notes. 

In  other  cases  the  lecturer  or  instructor  calls  for  a  higher  degree  of  self- 
activity  on  the  [)art  of  his  class  and  leaves  them  to  organize  the  material  \ 

presented.  In  any  event  such  organization  is  as  essential  in  note-taking  as 
it  is  essential  to  mastery  of  the  subject.  I 

Third,  condensation.  The  note-book  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be 
an  epitome.  The  best  notes  are  taken  by  those  who  possess  the  tibility  to 
seize  the  salient  point  of  a  statement  or  of  a  discussion,  to  jnit  the  ])ith  of  a 
paragra])h  in  a  phrase,  to  sum  up  a  discussion  tersely.  The  attainment  of 
this  power  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  taking  notes  in  the  right  way.  If  the 
student  limits  his  note-taking  in  class  to  heads  and  catch  words,  and  con¬ 
centrates  his  whole  attention  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  then,  ' 

after  digesting  the  lecture,  writes  up  his  notes,  he  will  find  that  he  has  not  ] 

only  saved  his  strength  and  improved  the  (piality  of  his  note-book,  but  that 
he  h  as  gained  a  better  mastery  of  the  subject,  and,  above  all,  has  acquired  i 
a  power  of  mind  he  did  not  have  before,  a  power  he  could  not  have  gained 
in  any  other  way.  ^ 

F'ourth,  originality.  .Some  of  the  best  note-books  are  those  which  con¬ 
tain  not  the  words  of  another,  but  the  work  of  the  student  himself,  under 
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the  guidance  of  tlie  teacher,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  tlie  lectures.  Here 
belong  laboratory  notes,  compositions,  iligests  of  books  assigned  for  private 
reading,  projects  in  method,  and  all  similar  exercises.  Such  note-books  in¬ 
dicate  effort  of  a  higher  oriler  than  the  others  in  cpiestion,  and  are  on  that 
account  the  more  acceptable. 


_ .  ,  .  riie  reitort  t)t  Governor  Roosevelt’s  advisorv 

Educational  uni-  *  .  ,  .  .  ' 

fication  in  New  Commission  on  educational  nnitication  fully 
York  State  justifies  tlie  high  hopes  which  we  expressed 

last  month.  Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  main  principles  of  the 
reptirt  have  received,  as  they  deserve,  well-nigh  unanimous 
support  from  educational  leaders  and  from  the  press,  and  there 
is  every  likelihood  that  they  will  he  enacted  into  law  hy  the 
legislature  of  1900.  d'hese  jirinciples  we  take  to  he  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  The  attainment  of  real  as  distinguished  from  sham  uui- 
fication.  This  is  accomplished  hy  the  creation  of  a  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  which  includes  both  the  existing 
University  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  and  the  present  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  The  separation,  in  this  Dejiartment  of  balneation,  of  leg¬ 
islative  from  executive  fuuctious,  in  accordance  with  sound 
administrative  ])ractice. 

3.  The  retention  (d  the  Regents  of  the  I’niversity  as  the 
legislative  body  for  the  new -Department.  'I'his  involves  a 
large  e.xtension  of  the  scope  of  the  Regents’  legislative  i)owers. 

4.  The  creation  of  a  single,  controlling  executive  officer  of 
dignity  and  authority  to  administer  the  executive  functit)ns  of 
the  Dei)artment  of  Education,  'bhis  officer  is  to  he  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University,  and  is  virtually  the  minister  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  great  commonwealth  of  Xew  York. 

All  else  is  detail,  and  good  men  may  differ  about  it.  On 
these  princi])les  we  take  it  for  granted  they  will  he  in  entire 
accord.  W  ith  the  adoi)tion  of  this  plan,  which  is  without  the 
slightest  taint  of  “  ]><>hties,”  the  State  of  Xew  York  will  gain 
the  best  administrative  framework  for  an  educational  system 
in  existence.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  the  man  who,  in  our 
judgment,  combines  in  the  fullest  degree  the  high  and  varied 
qualifications  reiiuircd  of  the  Chancellor  is  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  University. 
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The  English  Educational  rcviciv  for  Novem- 
Notes  and  News  l)er  publishes  an  admirably  simple  and  clear 
exposition  of  the  school  system  of  the  United 
States  by  Dr.  Charles  II.  'riiurber  of  Chicago  University. 

W'e  shall  soon  have  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  new  Ger¬ 
man  degree  of  Dr.  rer.  tech.,  which  is  to  he  granted  to  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  polytechnic  schools  in  Germany.  It  will  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  Dr.  Phil,  of  the  universities. 

A  i)roposal  emanating  from  Dr.  Ernst  von  Sallwiirk  of 
Carlsruhe  is  agitating  the  gymnasial  teachers  of  Germany.  It 
is  that  Prima — the  last  two  years  of  the  gymnasial  program — 
be  divided  into  three  parallel  curriculums,  one  classical,  one 
modern  language,  and  one  natural  science.  The  discussion  of 
this  suggestion,  now  going  on  in  Germany,  seems  strangely 
like  an  American  debate  on  elective  studies  in  secondary  school 
and  college. 

'I'he  Educ.atioxal  Ri:vii:w  invariably  welcomes  any  rea¬ 
sonable  attempt  to  shar|)en  and  refine  the  terminology  of  edu¬ 
cation.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestion,  to  be  found  on  ]>.  42  of  the  Report  of  tliv; 
National  lAducational  Association’s  Committee  on  College  En¬ 
trance  Refiuirements  and  to  adopt  it  for  use  in  this  Revikw: 

'riu  ee  (listii)cl  terms  seem  to  l)t;  needed  :  ( i )  pro^j;raiH  of  studies,  which 
includes  all  of  the  studies  offered  in  ;i  j;iven  school;  (2),  curricu/uui, 
which  means  the  group  of  studies  schematically  arranged  for  any  pupil  or 
set  of  pu|)ils  :  (3)  course  of  study,  which  means  the  riuantity,  ([uality,  and 
method  of  the  work  in  any  given  subject  of  instruction. 

Thus  the  i)rogram  of  studies  includes  the  curricidum,  and  may,  indeed, 
furnish  the  material  for  the  construction  of  an  indefinite  number  of  curricu¬ 
lums.  The  course  of  study  is  the  unit,  or  element,  from  which  both  the 
program  and  the  curriculum  are  constructed. 

1  lerbert  Spencer  has  nut  replied  fretiuently  enough  to  the 
more  powerftd  critics  of  his  philosophic  system.  Few  .stu¬ 
dents,  therefore,  will  care  to  miss  his  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
reviezo  for  December,  in  reply  to  the  vigorous  and  trenchant 
argument  of  Mr.  James  Ward’s  Naturalism  and  agnosticism, 
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which  Professor  Wenley  reviews  in  the  present  issue  of  the 

Review. 


'I'he  Aincricon  agriculturist  has  collected  and  published 
some  extremely  valuable  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  higher  educational  institutions  whose  fathers  are 
farmers.  Three  Inmdred  and  sixty  of  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  were  asked  to  report  their  total  enrollment  of 
pupils  for  1897-98,  and  the  number  of  students  attending  who 
belonged  to  the  ‘‘  agricultural  classes,”  as  shown  by  the  resi¬ 
dence  or  occnjiation  of  their  parents.  Returns  were  received 
from  178  universities  and  colleges,  or  fully  half  the  number 
inquired  of.  They  reported  a  total  of  62,000  students,  out  of 
97,000  students  pursuing  the  liberal  studies  in  all  the  higher 
educational  institutions  in  the  country,  tho  probably  the  actual 
enrollment  of  such  students  in  the  360  institutions  referred  to 
is  under  75,000.  It  is  believed  that  the  returns  cover  half  the 
number  of  institutions  for  higher  education  in  the  country, 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  students  in 
such  institutions.  These  data  are  therefore  of  high  signifi¬ 
cance. 


Actual  Correricti 

Tot.il  students  reported  .  62.012  5*  >707 

Nuniher  from  the  a^ricultunil  cl.isses .  21,060  20,825 

Per  cent,  from  the  farm .  33.9  40.2 

From  New  Knjjland 

Total  students  reported  .  5'95^  '-554 

Number  from  the  .aijricultural  classes .  5^’2  453 

Per  cent,  from  the  farm .  21.0  29.1 

From  the  Middle  States 

Total  students  reported .  •7479  >3'2it 

Number  from  the  a;j;ricultural  cl.isses .  3.952  3.SS4 

Per  cent,  from  the  farm .  28.8  29.4 

From  the  South 

Tot.il  students  reported .  10.093  9’^34 

Number  from  the  .ij^ricultur.d  classes .  4.928  4.904 

Per  cent,  from  the  farm .  46-7  S°-9 

From  the  Central  West 

Total  students  re|)orted .  19-830  '9-34o 

Number  from  the  aj^ricultural  classes .  7-9^’i  7-93° 

Per  cent,  from  the  farm .  40.1  40.1 
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Actual  Corrcctcil 

P'roni  the  West 

Total  students  reported .  8,654  7,968 

Number  from  tl>e  agricultural  classes .  3-657  3.655 

I'er  cent,  from  the  farm . 42.7  45.8 


ICxclusive  of  a  few  city  colleges,  like  Harvard,  Pratt  Institute,  University 
of  Rochester,  Detroit  College,  Fisk  University,  etc.  The  data  in  detail  by 
States  and  for  each  institution  appear  in  a  pamphlet  with  a  further  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  matter,  which  will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone  who  requests  it. 

'I'akititir  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  appears  tiiat  35  to  40  per 
cent,  of  all  the  collej^e  and  university  stndents  come  from  the 
farm.  W  ere  it  ])ossihle  to  into  the  matter  more  closely, 
it  may  he  that  a  still  lartr^r  projtortion  of  stndents  seekinjr  the 
hitcher  education  come  from  the  ajrricnltnral  jtopnlation. 
If  veil  in  Xew  Ifn^dand  and  the  Middle  States  the  farms  fur¬ 
nish  directly  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  all  the  college  stndents,  and 
indirectly  many  more.  At  the  W  est  and  South,  the  higher 
education  draws  40  to  50  jier  cent,  of  its  stndents  from  the 
families  of  farmers.  It  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  these 
statistics  are  called  remarkable. 


It  is  no  small  assistance  in  spreading  abroad  a  knowledge 
of  American  educational  ideals  and  methods  to  have  .so 
sympathetic  and  well-informed  a  friend  and  observer  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  as  M.  Compayre.  He  contributes  to  the  Revue 
l'rdagogi(iuc  for  Xovemher,  1899,  a  careful  article,  thirty  pages 
in  length,  reviewing  recent  events  in  the  Ihiited  States;  an  arti¬ 
cle  which  shows  fin  every  jiage  insight,  discrimination,  and 
knowledge. 


